





STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES—State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. State Farm (i 


pany (In N. Y., Wisc. and Conn., non-participating life insurance is available from State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company). Home office surance Com: 
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We’re there when you need us, insuring your life, your health, your car and your home. 


STATE FaRm 


State Farm is 
all you need to know 
about insurance iwewRatics 
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Over the past century, Rand McNally 
maps and atlases have helped 

make the outline of Texas—and 
forty-nine other states—readily 
identifiable to most of us. Through 
our International Division, we’re now 
doing the same thing for people 

all over the world. 


Rand McNally 


publishers book manufacturers mapmakers 
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MAYBE YOU 
WERE ONE OF 
OUR MEMBERS 
THEN. 


DID 

YOu Know 
YOU'RE 
ELIGIBLE 
AGAIN? 


If you were an officer who estab- 
lished membership in United 
Services Automobile Association 
(USAA) while on active duty, YOU 
ARE AUTOMATICALLY ELIGIBLE 
TO REJOIN. And you don't have 
to be in the military to reestablish 
membership. Nor does it matter 
how long ago you were a member. 
You're eligible to reapply for 
insurance 

Or, if you are a Reserve or 
National Guard Officer drawing 
military retirement pay, a change 
in our by!aws now makes you 
eligible for membership, too 

And membership in USAA pays 

In service. In savings. In protec- 
tion. That's probably why the vast 
majority of members continue 
their insurance after they leave 
the military. They get fast, effi- 
cient service. Fine coverage 
Low-cost insurance. And impor- 
tant savings. Many members save 
as much as $50 or more annually 
on auto insurance alone 

Become a member again...and 
save with USAA insurance. In 
addition to Automobile Insurance, 
we now have: Homeowners; Com- 
prehensive Personal Insurance 
(Liability); Boatowners; House- 
hold Goods; and Life Insurance 
(through our wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, USAA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY) 

Mail the coupon... TODAY... for 
full information by return mail. 
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Borrowing money becomes practically painless 
when you qualify for a line of credit at LaSalle, 


No matter how good your credit is, 
if you're like most of us, you shrink 
a little at the thought of the questions 
you have to answer and the forms 
you have to fill in to qualify for a loan. 

With a line of credit at La Salle 
National Bank, you only have to do 
it once. You answer a few questions, 
fill in one form. 

If you qualify, La Salle sets up a 
line of credit for you. This will range 
from $500 to $5,000 depending upon 
your needs and income. That’s all 
there is to it. 


Once you qualify, 
you approve your own bank loans 
A line of credit at La Salle is like hav- 


ing hundreds of extra dollars in the 
bank. There are two ways you can 
draw on this cash reserve: 


1. Writeyourself a loan by writ- 
ing a check—Write a check on your 
La Salle checking account. If there 
isn’t enough money in your account 
to cover the check, La Salle will auto- 
matically loan you the amount needed 
up to your full line of credit in units 
of $100. 


2. Send us a ‘“‘Make mealoan”’ 
card—When you qualify for your 


LaSalle ...the bank on the move fy cacy 
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How to have money in the bank 
without depositing one red cent 


line of credit you will be given a sup- 
ply of ‘Make me a loan” cards with 
self-addressed postpaid envelopes. 
Just fill in the amount you need on 
the card, fill in your name, address, 
and checking account number, and 
La Salle will deposit the amount you 
need in your checking account. 


As you repay your loan, your line 
of credit automatically renews itself. 
Whether you ever plan to borrow 
money or not, it pays to qualify for 
a La Salle line of credit so you'll al- 
ways have a cash reserve to draw on 
if you ever need it. 


A FULL 


LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK, LA SALLE BANK BUILDING, 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60690 - 


PHONE 443-2500 - 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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Introducing the Shrimp. A different kind 
of calculator. It prints. It’s electronic. And 
it fits in the palm of your hand. 


Operating on either its own rechargeable 
energy cell or normal office current, 

it adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, handles 
constants, performs equations and prints 

all decimals in their proper place. With 
answers up to 12 digits. All for only $379.00. 


Try one in your office for a day. Free. 
Just fill in and send the coupon. Or 
call *(800) 631-1971 free for the 
Monroe Office nearest you. There is 
no charge or obligation. 
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[dMonroe.The Calculator Com pany 
550 Central Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 07051 
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LETTERS 


—————— 


Publication and Preservation 


Sir: The New York Times [June 28] is 
to be commended for the publication of ex- 
cerpts from the secret Pentagon report 
on U.S. involvement in Viet Nam, At the 
same time, the U.S. Government's case 
to restrain further publication of these of- 
ficial secrets is justified. But on balance, 
if we look beyond the letter of the law, 
the action of the New York Times has 
made a genuine contribution to the pres- 
ervation of free institutions. 
Hector A. MENDEZ 
New York City 


Sir: Has the Times become so sacrosanct 
that it is considered above the Government 
and the welfare of the country? If its ac- 
tions are now condoned, that will au- 
tomatically give license to anyone who 
chooses to rifle Government security ma- 
terial according to his own judgment. 
H.L. Gray 
Washington 


Sir: To those who brand the embroiled 
newspapers as “irresponsible,” may we raise 
a question: To whom is the Government re- 
sponsible, if not to the very people whose 
learning it is so avidly discouraging? How 
are they to grow in “civil Wisdome”™ that 
may be implemented at the polls if ar- 
bitrary power blunts their ability to know? 

BARBARA E, SCHAEFER 

Westfield, NJ. 


Sir: After reading the recent disclosures 
on the Viet Nam War in the New York 
Times, 1 say we should turn the L.BJ. Li- 
brary into a mausoleum for our Viet 
Nam War dead. 
JOHN M. Para 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Freeze-Dried Souls 


Sir: Your article on the Jesus people 
[June 21] was good news. But I read the 
words of the doubting people with im- 
patience. They want to see mature faith in- 
stantly, as if souls were like so much 
freeze-dried coffee just waiting for the 
hot water and the swish of the spoon, I 
hate to see these hard hearts jumping in 
to squelch a new batch of turned-on peo- 
ple. Faith is an ugly thing to nonbelievers 
It hurts to hope for something as big as uni- 
versal love. It’s a pain worth having. 
Nancy ANDERSON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Sir: To answer the critics who say that 
the Jesus movement causes narrow-mind- 
ed thinking, I can happily say that we 
are single-minded, not narrow-minded. 
Having the ultimate solution gives us 
that privilege. 
WILLIAM D. Koons 
Houston 


Sir: Drugs, drugs, drugs! The Jesus Freaks 
have switched from pot and LSD to the 
opiate of the masses. 
R.K. O'CAIN 
Columbia, S.C. 


Sir: Don't knock it ‘til you've tried it. 
Leroy G. BuLter, “Jesus Freak” 
Topeka, Kans. 

Sir: As a black revolutionary woman 


evangelist and a_ representative of our 
black youth, all I have to say about the 
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Jesus Freaks is keep them in the white com- 
munity. As black people we have suffered 
enough “pollution of the mind” from white 
people. They gave us Jesus a long time 
ago, took everything else that was tan- 
gible and left us with the Spirit. 
(Rev. Sister) IMAGENE WILLIAMS 
Prime Minister 
Church of What's Happening Now 
Washington 


Sir: It is berserk to think of Jesus as a rev- 
olutionary. He was a counter-revolutionary 
enemy of the people. 

Every ruling class wants its subjects to 
model themselves after Jesus, the cheerful 
maker of his own execution. The Indians 
were given reservations and Bibles. Early 
labor leaders competed with evangelists, 
and now they are trying to water down 
the youth revolution, 

Frep Morst 
Ministry of Defense 
Young Atheist League 
Seattle 


Berets and Bedpans 
Sir: I am appalled by your article on the 
Green Berets as paramedics [June 21). I 
think this is next to the final humiliation 
of this group. What next? Bedpans? 

Your three-star man had a “notion.” 
Has he never heard of the U.S. Public 


Health Service? 
Mark P. Beam, M.D. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Sir: Is it not ironic that while the Green 
Berets get applause for attending to the 
health of the poor in long-neglected parts 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US | 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./ Mr 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 
below and fill in 
your name and 
address above. 


1 year $15 
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MAIL TO: TIME 
541 North Fair- 
banks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 
60611 
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Anew 

taste to 

remember, 
but not. 
onthe tip 
of your 
tongue. 
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The Unbiteable 


AMPHORA “Green” has made 
the pipe smoker's impossible 
dream come true. It is a rich 
aromatic blend that has no bite 
at all! Every puff, even the last 
few, are 100% biteless. 


Your friends will appreciate 
AMPHORA “Green's” rich 
aroma, It is crisp and autumn- 
like, Definitely pleasing. And 
you'll like its cool taste and 
slow-burning characteristics. 


Try a pouch of AMPHORA 
“Green” today. Discover why 
pipe smokers have made un- 
biteable AMPHORA Number 
One” in America. 

AMPHORA AMPHORA 


Brown ve I) Green 
Regular Mild Aromatic Full Aromatic = Rich Aromatic 


AMPHORA AMPHORA 





ITS BUILT BETTER 





THAN ANY CAMERA SHOULD 
HAVE TO BE ssecause ITHAS TO BE 


A Nikon F fell 500 feet from a plane into a snowbank in Greece. The 
owner found it six months later, “in almost perfect condition’ 

Another photographer had to transport two Nikon F cameras 
across Pakistan in a bucket of water. After drying them out and work- 
ing the advance levers “for a couple of hours,” he was able to use them 
on his next assignment 15,000 feet high in the Himalayas 

Frankly, the Nikon F was never designed for such heroics. Nikon 
simply set out to build a 35mm reflex that would perform flawlessly 
under any foreseeable strains arising in a professional's day-to-day 





routine. And, just to be sure it would, they made it even more rugged 
and more precise than anyone thought necessary 

The Nikon shutter, for example is made of the space-age metal 
titanium. It’s so tough it can take not only extremes of heat and cold, 
but also the slam-bang action of a motor drive operating the camera at 
rates up to four shots a second. Of course, the automatic-return 
mirror and film transport, too, are built to withstand these ordeals 

The lens mount is a specially designed bayonet type. Its alignment 
remains 100% accurate through thousands of lens changes. It's one of 
the reasons for the consistently superb picture quality produced with 
those famous Nikkor lenses. This precise fit is also a vital link with 
the Photomic FTN meter/finder system for thru-the-lens exposure 
control. It enables you to set your exposure with any Auto-Nikkor lens 
at wide open aperture so that the viewfinder image is always at max- 
imum brightness 

Odds are you'll never extend your Nikon to the limits of its 
capabilities. But, isn’t it reassuring to know that your camera has 
proved its mettle so consistently? 

Let your Nikon dealer tell you more about it, and ask him, too, 
about the Nikon School. Or write for details. Nikon Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y.11530 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) (328 
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2 is in Arizona. 
is in California. 


Come to Britain while it lasts. 


Come and see what's left. 
Buckingham Palace. The Tower 
of London. Edinburgh Castle. 
The mountains of Wales. The 
people. The Pubs. The Theaters. 

Come and see 2,000 years 
of majesty crowded into one 
sceptered isle. 

Come and see it on the 
airline that’s as British as roast 


beef. The airline that still gives 
the kind of service that can’t 
be duplicated by any other 
airline in the world. 

BOAC. British Overseas 
Airways. We have so much going 
for you to Britain. Round-trip 
fares to London as low as $397*. 


Complete two-week vacations in- 
cluding air fare, hotels and more, 


as low as $496**. Allin the land 
where a dollar still buys more 
than a dollar's worth of value. 
Call our Travel Agents for 
details and reservations. Or 
call us. We're here to help. 
British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, 2 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60602. 
Telephone (312) 332-7744. 


> Boac takes good care of you. 


Mie. 
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*29/45 day Excursion Fare from Chicago. $15 additional in each direction for travel on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. **includes GIT air fare from Chicago. 
Price is per person sharing twin-bedded rooms. Bookings must be made 30 days in advance. 
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Most “free” credit cards impose an 
automatic finance charg ge on your 
unpaid balance after 25 days. The 
American Express Money C a ba 
no such automatic finance charg 
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i, CHARLES a “PROS?” 





Apply now. Write American Express. Box 2912, N.Y... N.Y. 10008 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL. 


Try.a little 


raetelayelacch 


Bombay 
\WETunbes! 


Made with Bombay Gin, 
lapeeacen outage ine 








of South Carolina, thousands of youths 
who would be glad to do this kind of 
work are given a choice o between 
Viet Nam and jail? 
PETER UNGAR 
Scarsdale, N.Y, 


Sir So the Department of Defense is re- 
luctant about giving its blessing because 
the American Medical Association may 
cry “socialized medicine.” 

The irc of it all! Socialized medicine 
it may be, but can the A.M.A, find enough 
humanitarians in its own ranks to bal- 
ance the ratio of doctor to patient in de- 











prived rural areas? Why not let our gal- 
lant men of ir do something construc 
live? It almost makes me want to join a 


parade and carry the flag 
(Mrs.) LynpDA K. BRooKs 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Applies for the Future 


Su No article could capture the magic 
of Leo Burnett and his “Chicago School 
of Advertising” [June 21]; but we in the 
First City appreciate your efforts 
Those “big bowls of red apples” were 
more than “a small folksy offering to all vis- 
itors’; they served as a continuous re- 
minder that when Burnett borrowed and 
mortgaged to start his own agency, he 
was admonished that he would be selling 
apples before the year was over 
Wittiam O, SHANK 
Chicago 





Novel Theory 


Sir “Poverty is an odious good: it is a 
stimulant to business.” said the Wife of 
Bath in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. So 
much for the “novel theory” that “Pov- 
erty May Be Good for You” [June 21] 
Haro_p DePuy 
Rochester 


Traveling Halves 


Sir Bernard Bothmer's brilliant piecing 
together of the “Split King” [June 21] 
sull leaves a fundamental question un- 
answered: How did his two halves get to 
different destinations? 
CHARLES F. BOYER 
Boston 


> During the 2,000 years that the Temple 











of vas in use, many statues were 
discarded to make room for new ones 
and were broken and separated in the pro- 
cess. Collectors buy the heads because 
th are more esting, and consequently 
the heads travel farther and wider 
I Fe s | 
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WHY VEGA 5S PRICED 






> admit that Vega isn't the most in- 
expensive e little car you can buy. 

Nonethele we mai ntain that, dollar 
for dollar, Vega is the biggest bargain you 
can get in little cars. 

And we have evidence. 

Now you see it. 

There are other little cars that came 
out this year, just like Vega. 

Only unlike Vega, they hav« 
that already existed in other cars. Not Vega. 
We designed an engine (1) from scratch. 
Ov rerhe ad cam. Aluminum block. It'll give 
ver. And, in Du ir highway 
>tting abc ot j ith 
nd transm 











2 engines 














ca e 
wheels ali er 
hos the whe ind tires on mos le cars. 





A little thing think anything we can 
do to make Vega ride and handle 
1 big thing indeed. 

Another not-so-little thing. The back 
seat (3). You may never have to use the back 
seat yourself. But somebc va will. And when 
they do, they'll disc that Vega’s back 
seat is a foam-c ned seat, comy cee > with 
frame. Now we “that may not sound 
like any big deal, but when you re out com 








~ ALITTLE HIGHER THAN 
OTHER LITTLE CARS. 





paring little cars, try out the back seats. 

The ‘Gilierance is astounding. 

Now you dorit. 

Some of the differences between Vega 
and most other little cars just can't be seen 
with the naked eye. 

But they’re real all the same. 

Like protective si = ue 1rd door beams 
(4), for instance. No other little car has them. 
Vega does. 

And front disc brakes (5). Some little 
cars we know don't have them. But Vega 
does—nice big 10-inchers. Because we want 
you to have good stopping power. 

And Vega also has a power ventila- 
tion system (6). And an gee engi- 
neered double-pane! (7). And an elec- 
tric fuel pump (8). Anc | springs at each 
wheel (9). 

And, well, more. 

The moral. 

We built Vega on the premise that a 
little car should be just as much car as any 
big car, only smaller. 

And Vega is. 

If you still roped us, compare. Come 
on in and: sit in our seats. Take us for a ride. 
Read our catalc As ms us na tions. 

Vega. In <a ong run, it just might be 
the most shales Ss e little car ie can buy. 
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Q It's there, honest. 








The same gook that sticks to 
your tub s cks to your skin 


This substance, which can coat and mar your complexion, is visible evi- 


zi dence of hardness pollutants in your water supply. A Culligan water condi- 
rs tioner controls this and other problems, automatically. 


5 - 
be \ «) 85% of all household water supplies contain 
7 \ invisible pollutants such as hardness and sedi- 
a 2 y ment. Water hardness causes soap to form a 
gummy, curd-like substance which sticks to 
almost everything it touches. It may even cause skin infections 
Clean, filtered soft water contributes to family health and economy 
With soft water, soaps are more efficient and you can use up to 66% 
less; clothes may wear 50% longer; and water heating costs are reduced 
by as much as 25% 
Culligan water conditioners control pollutants such as hardness 
sediment, rust, bad taste, odor. Your Culligan Man has fully-automatic 
models for rent, or on a service basis, or for purchase as low as $198." 








Franchised dealers in the U.S. and 85 countries. Culli 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Marry Kase 


OVERING the Mob,” claims Time’s New York-based Correspondent 
Sandy Smith, “is as safe as covering a Sunday-school picnic.” The 
principal reporter for this week’s cover story on “The Mafia at War,” tow- 
ering, jovial Smith has exposed much of organized crime’s invisible em- 
pire, and in the process has become one of the best-known crime 
reporters in the nation. 

Smith has made the Mafia his beat since the early 1950s, when he cov- 
ered Chicago's underworld as a pavement-pounding police reporter, first 
for the Chicago Tribune and then the Chicago Sun-Times. During that pe- 
riod he cultivated unrivaled sources on both sides of the law. Smith also be- 
came known for the unortho- 
dox tactics he used in his dog- 
ged pursuit of the Mob, which 
included crashing gangland soi- 
rées. When Smith showed up 
uninvited at a $20,000 wedding 
reception for the daughter of 
Sam (“Mooney”) Giancana, 
the reputed Mafia chieftain 
pleaded for privacy. “Look at 
that kid,” said Giancana, point- 
ing to his new son-in-law, “Now 
everybody is going to hook him 
up with me. No one will hire 
him. I'll have to give him a 
45 and put him to work for 
me.” The plea made lively read- 
ing on the front page of the 
next morning's Tribune. 

As a crack investigative re- 
porter for Lire between 1967 
and 1969, Smith wrote a two- 
part exposé of the Mob that 
won an award from the Co- 
lumbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. Since 
joining our staff two years ago, 
he has also done stories on corruption in government and radical protest. 
But his main beat remains the Mafia. Says Smith: “Everyone thinks 
there’s something very special about covering organized crime, but there 
really isn’t. It's like any other reporter’s job; you roll up your sleeves 
and do it.” Smith was not the only expert on the story. The task of re- 
porting was shared by New York Correspondent John Tompkins, a co-au- 
thor with Criminologist Ralph Salerno of a recent book on the subject, 
The Crime Confederation. 

For the 16 people who write, edit and research the Nation section, the 
story brought a change of subject but not of pace. They have turned out 
four cover stories in the past five weeks and eleven in the past six 
months. This week’s cover story was written by B.J. Phillips and William 
Barnes. Phillips, a native Georgian, found the Mafia’s “concern for vi- 
olent retribution in many ways reminiscent of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
A Vote for Youth 


One of the shrillest cries of the dis- 
affected young has revolved around a 
lack of legal avenues to change the Sys- 
tem. No more. Last Wednesday in an ex- 
traordinary evening session, the Ohio 
house of representatives, by a vote of 81 
to 9, made Ohio the 38th state to approve 
the 26th Amendment to the Constitution. 
That was sufficient for ratification, which 
means that 18- to 20-year-olds will be 
able to vote in all elections, local and 
state as well as federal. 

The states moved with astonishing 
alacrity, taking only three months and 
seven days from the time the amendment 
was first sent out for ratification. Said 
President Nixon: “Some 11 million 
young men and women who have par- 
ticipated in the life of our nation through 
their work, their studies and their sac- 
rifices for its defense are now fully in- 
cluded in the electoral process of our 
country. I urge them to honor this right 
by exercising it.” 

Just how widely—and wisely—they 
will exercise their vote is a subject un- 
der close scrutiny by politicians and poll- 
sters right now. Early registrations in- 
dicate that the Democrats should ben- 
efit by a 3-to-1 margin from the youth 
vote. Admits one G.O.P. leader: “Pri- 
vately, most Republicans would just as 
soon not have seen this happen.” But 
no one is going to benefit much until 
the critical question of whether students 
may register and vote from their cam- 
pus addresses is resolved in state and fed- 
eral courts. 


COLBERT IN “ONE NIGHT’ 
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Arenamanship for ‘72 


The shopping list included a minimum 
of 20,000 rooms in first-class hotels, 
plus at least 1,250 caucus-and-booze 
suites; a hall to seat 15,000, with shut- 
tle buses from the hotels for 10,000. 

Last week the Democrats found what 
they wanted, choosing Miami Beach for 
their 1972 political convention. The run- 
ner-up was Louisville, which did ev- 
erything but hand over its distilleries to 
the Democrats to get the nod, but lacked 
the rooms Miami Beach could offer. 
That tipped the balance for the 
Democrats. 

For their part, the G.O.P. will prob- 
ably end up in a city that never even con- 
sidered bidding: San Diego. President 
Nixon seems taken with the idea of hold- 
ing his renomination convention only a 
half-hour’s hop from the Western White 
House helipad. The city has managed 
to scrape together adequate facilities, 
but some of the townsfolk are less than 
enthusiastic. Democratic Mayor Frank 
Curran pointed out that the city might 
lay out more than it would get in re- 
turn. “Some of those delegates bring 
their own lunches and booze,” he scoffed. 
“Some even sleep in their cars.” 


Dirty Young Men 

Women’s Liberation and youth's em- 
phasis on freedom have combined to 
produce a new phenomenon in the U.S.: 
female hitchhiking. It is a romantic no- 
tion dating back to Claudette Colbert's in 
lt Happened One Night. In at least one 
part of the country, however, it has not 
proved a salubrious mix. There have 
been 73 reported assaults on women 
hitchhikers in the Washington, D.C., area 
so far this year. These are probably only 
a fraction of those that have occurred. 

Nearly all the girl hitchhikers are 
white and under 20. Their attackers, 
however, are generally not the “dirty 
old men” of lore, but young men in 
their 20s out cruising for trusting girls 
who feel “safe” riding with someone 
their own age. Said one policeman: 
“These girls believe their mothers’ sto- 
ries about the ‘dirty old men.’ They 
think anyone over 30 is out to get 
them. So they hop into a car driven by 
a young guy with long hair and beads. 
These are the guys who, in most cases, 
are committing the assaults.” 

Publicity about the danger has so far 
not kept the girls off the curbs. A gen- 
eration of young women seem bent on 
proving that they are formidable enough 
to take care of themselves. 
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The War: 


M**s* U.S. goals in Viet Nam have 
been scaled down or simply aban- 
doned, but President Nixon has fre- 
quently renewed two pledges. One is 
that Saigon will be given “a reasonable 
chance” of survival. The other, an emo- 
tional issue about which the President 
has made it clear there can be no com- 
promise, is that the U.S. will fight on 
until it can recover the 460-odd Amer- 
icans now held prisoner. 

For months, the Communists demand- 
ed that the U.S. make concessions be- 
fore they would even discuss the pris- 
oners. “It always comes back to the 
same thing,” Nixon said in a moment 
of exasperation. “If we end our in- 
volvement and set a date, they will 
agree to discuss prisoners—not to re- 
lease them.” Then, last week, the Com- 
munists suddenly offered the captives 
for ransom—and thus created a major 
dilemma for the Administration. 

Seven-Part Plan. The new approach 
came from Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, 
the austerely handsome ex-schoolteacher 
who represents the Communist Vict 
Cong at the long-deadlocked peace talks 
in Paris. By no coincidence, the plan 
was put on the table only a week after 
Le Duc Tho—Hanoi’s chief envoy to 
the talks—returned to Paris following 
a 14-month absence. As the key point 
in a seven-part plan, Madame Binh de- 
clared that if the U.S. agreed to with- 
draw all its forces from Viet Nam by 
the end of this year, the Communists 
would agree to return all the prisoners 
at a proportionate rate. “These two op- 
erations, [the American withdrawal and 
the liberation of prisoners] will begin 
on the same date and will end on the 
same date,” said Madame Binh. 

It was not that simple, of course. In ad- 
dition to U.S. withdrawal, the Com- 
munists reiterated some familiar and, 
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Stirrings at the Peace Table 


to the Administration, unacceptable de- 
mands: that the U.S. cut off all aid to 
Viet Nam and abandon the “puppet” 
government in Saigon in favor of a co- 
alition that would include the Com- 
munists. In effect, the Communists were 
saying: If you really want your pris- 
oners so badly, take them, and give us 
South Viet Nam in exchange. 

Bad Eggs. The White House reacted 
warily. “They have put one seemingly 
good egg in the basket with all the 
bad ones,” said an Administration 
spokesman. Presidential Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler noted that the proposal con- 
tained “positive as well as clearly unac- 
ceptable elements,” but he added that 
the U.S. would never “turn the 17 mil- 
lion people of Viet Nam over to the 
Communists.” 

The U.S. appeared to be caught in a 
trap. On the military front, it is already 
withdrawing its forces from Viet Nam. 
On the political front, the U.S. Senate 
has voted an amendment to the draft-ex- 
tension bill that is remarkably similar 
to the Communist proposal: a with- 
drawal in nine months, conditional on 
an agreement within 90 days for the re- 
turn of prisoners. (The measure has 
not been approved by the House, nor 
is it binding on the Administration.) 

The Communist offer brought some 
prompt expressions of interest on Cap- 
itol Hill. “These proposals mark a dif- 
ferent point of departure,” said Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, spon- 
sor of the end-the-war amendment. On 
the Republican side, Senator Hugh 
Scott agreed: “Now we can start ne- 
gotiating seriously.” 

Hard Probing. To look into the pos- 
sibility of such negotiations, Presidential 
Adviser Henry Kissinger set out at 
week’s end on a “fact-finding” trip that 
would take him to both Saigon and 


Paris. The Administration insisted that 
Kissinger had planned the trip long be- 
fore the Communists made their move, 
but such pronouncements no longer 
sound convincing, especially in the wake 
of the Pentagon papers. What is more, 
Hanoi’s top negotiators in Paris let it 
be known that they are “ready” to 
meet Kissinger when he reaches Paris 
late this week, It seemed odd, too, that 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird hap- 
pened to be journeying across the Pa- 
cific on a tour of inspection. 

There was indeed much hard prob- 
ing to be done on the Communist offer. 
On what timetable exactly did the Com- 
munists plan to release the prisoners? 
And would the U.S. have to drop all 
its plans for helping Saigon with mil- 
itary aid? “If you interpret it literally,” 
said one skeptical Washington official, 
“then you'd have to take away the weap- 
ons we've already given them.” 

Ransom. There was no doubt how- 
ever, that the Communist plan was a 
skillful effort to capitalize on America’s 
weariness with an unsuccessful war. The 
President might be inclined to dismiss 
the whole package as too one-sided, 
but because of that one good egg in 
the basket—the release of P.W.s—he 
knows, as a politician with a sense of 
the public mood, that he cannot afford 
to do so. Less than a month ago, Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers declared: 
“Obviously the U.S., although we have 
tremendous concern for the safety of 
the prisoners, can’t lose sight of our na- 
tional purposes, and we can’t absolutely 
abandon our national objectives to pay 
ransom.” But perhaps it is no longer so 
certain to the American public that any 
“national objective’—particularly main- 
tenance of the present Saigon regime 
—is more important than getting the 
prisoners home. 











THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
Round-the-World Stroking 


Vice President Spiro Agnew packed 
up his clubs, bade farewell to Fellow 
Golfer Bob Hope in Palm Springs, and 
embarked upon an official good-will tour 
of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Eu- 
rope. In all, he will be out of the coun- 
try for 32 days, longer than any Vice 
President since Richard Nixon. 

The ten nations Agnew will visit dur- 
ing the trip abroad, his third since tak- 
ing office, have, in the main, author- 
itarian governments. Most have no press- 
ing problems with the U.S., or great 
influence in matters of international ur- 
gency. Only in South Korea, his first of- 
ficial stop, where Agnew last week rep- 
resented President Nixon at the third 
inauguration of President Chung Hee 
Park, was there even notable ceremonial 
justification for his presence. 

There are U-.S.-Korean problems 
—withdrawal of U.S. troops and pos- 


sible U.S. import quotas on Korean 
textiles, among others, But Agnew 
steered clear of any substantive dis- 


cussions with President Park. 

Otherwise, conceded one Agnew aide: 
“There is no rationale for the trip as a 
whole, but there is a separate rationale 
for each of the countries.” 

Agnew provided some stop-by-stop ra- 
tionales of stunning inconsequentiality: 
SPAIN. “The Spanish stop comes about 
as a result of Prince Juan Carlos vis- 
iting the last space shot and conver- 
sations we had there.” 
erHioPpiA. “Haile Selassie was in the 
U.S. recently. Again, this was his ex- 
press wish that we visit there; we had 
an invitation on that one.” 

KENYA, “There's not any particular prob- 
lem there, but I don’t believe there 
have been any American visitors in Nai- 
robi in some time.” 

kuwalir, “I don’t think Kuwait has had 
a high-level American visitor for some 
time; they had been asking for one.” 
sAuD! ARABIA. “Of course my visit there 
comes as a result of the recent visit of 
King Faisal to Washington. | happened 
to be sitting next to Faisal at a lun- 

























cheon at the White House, and he ev- 
idenced an interest in having me visit 
his country if I found it convenient.” 

The White House line is that Agnew 
is Carrying a message of good will as 
well as an “explanation of the Nixon for- 
eign policy.” That should leave ample 
time for golf: enroute to South Korea, 
Agnew toured the course in Guam. He 
plans a “logistics” stay in Singapore, 
whose Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
is an ardent golfer. 

What then, is the Vice President—or 
the President—up to? One speculation 
is that the trip is a graceful easing out 
of Agnew, that Nixon may be giving 
his Vice President a farewell taste of 
the trappings of glory before bouncing 
him from the 1972 ticket, Some sup- 
port can be found for the theory, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John B. Con- 
nally Jr. was last week tapped to 
announce the Administration's latest 
economic stance, a clear sign of Pres- 
idential favor. 

More likely, however, the trip is in- 
tended to upgrade the Agnew image. 
After his abrasive appearances on the 
U.S. banquet circuit, distance may lend 
Agnew the aura of an American states- 
man. Then, too, there is not much for 
Agnew to do at home just now. Sum- 
mer months are slim ones on the po- 
litical fund-raising circuit. 

Costly, Innocuous. One thing Nixon 
could have done for his No. 2 was to as- 
sign him a more distinguished crew of 
traveling companions. For the Korean 
inaugural, the highest ranking members 
of his entourage were the junior U.S. 
Senator from New York, James Buck- 
ley, defeated former Arkansas Governor 
Winthrop Rockefeller—or, as the Ko- 
reans had it, the “honorable Rocker Fel- 
ler"—and former Presidential Counsel- 
lor Bryce Harlow, now an executive 
with Procter & Gamble, who is one of 
Agnew’s favorite tennis partners. 






























The Press Wins and Presses Roll 


Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press. 

First Amendment, U.S. Constitution 


FTER all of the frantic legal ma- 
neuvering, the hasty argumenta- 
tion, the acceleration of suspense in the 
certainty that a historic ruling was im- 
minent, the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
vealed its Pentagon papers decision in 
a decorous session that lasted only four 
minutes, The decision consisted of just 
three dry paragraphs, and was summed 
up in two words: “We agree.” By a mar- 
gin of 6 to 3, the Justices thus con- 
firmed the judgment of several lower 
courts. The U.S. Government had failed 
to prove that it had the right to pre- 
vent the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post from publishing the secret 
history of the Viet Nam War because 


the nation’s security was at stake. 
Strengthening the freedom embraced 
in the First Amendment, the court ruled 
that the presses could roll. 

With the lid off, newspapers that the 
Government had temporarily _ stifled 
quickly resumed their revelations. Oth- 
er publications—and even a Senator 
—added to the unprecedented avalanche 
of classified documents and analysis (see 
following story). Yet the court’s public 
brevity and restraint only masked in- 
tense personal differences among the Jus- 
tices over the grave issues. These di- 
visions emerged in the rare determi- 
nation of all nine Justices to write their 
own, sometimes emotional, opinions. 

Criminal Charges. In general, a dom- 
inant theme of the opinions was that 
the Government was asking the courts 
to do something Congress had _histor- 
ically refused to do; give the Govern- 
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Three Points of View from the Court 


The three streams of argument that 
emerged from the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices’ separate opinions are best illus- 
trated by the pro-press views of Hugo 
Black, the tightly reasoned moderate po- 
sition of Potter Stewart, and the pro- 
Government dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren Burger. Excerpts: 


BLACK 

Every moment’s continuance of the 
injunctions against these newspapers 
amounts to a flagrant, indefensible and 
continuing violation of the First Amend- 
ment. It is unfortunate that some of 
my brethren are apparently willing to 
hold that the publication of news may 
sometimes be enjoined. Such a holding 
would make a shambles of the First 
Amendment. Both the history and lan- 
guage of the amendment support the 
view that the press must be left free to 
publish news, whatever the source, with- 


out censorship, injunctions or prior 
restraints. 

In the First Amendment the founding 
fathers gave the free press the pro- 
tection it must have to fulfill its es- 
sential role in our democracy. The press 
was to serve the governed, not the gov- 
ernors. The Government's power to cen- 
sor the press was abolished so that the 
press would remain forever free to cen- 
sure the Government. The press was pro- 
tected so that it could bare the secrets 
of Government and inform the people. 

Only a free and unrestrained press 
can effectively expose deception in Gov- 
ernment. And paramount among the re- 
sponsibilities of a free press is the duty 
to prevent any part of the Government 
from deceiving the people and sending 
them off to distant lands to die of for- 
eign fevers and foreign shot and shell. 
Far from deserving condemnation for 
their courageous reporting, the New 


York Times, the Washington Post and 
other newspapers should be commended 
for serving the purpose that the found- 
ing fathers saw so clearly. 


STEWART 

In the absence of the governmental 
checks and balances present in other 
areas of our national life, the only ef- 
fective restraint upon executive policy 
and power in the areas of national de- 
fense and international affairs may lie 
in an enlightened citizenry. Without an 
informed and free press there cannot 
be an enlightened people. 

Yet it is elementary that the suc- 
cessful conduct of international diplo- 
macy and the maintenance of an ef- 
fective national defense require both 
confidentiality and secrecy. Other na- 
tions can hardly deal with this nation 
in an atmosphere of mutual trust un- 
less they can be assured that their con- 
fidences will be kept. And within our 
own executive departments, the devel- 
opment of considered and intelligent in- 
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ment the advance power to prevent 
newspapers from publishing information 
it wants kept secret. The minority pro- 
tested the haste with which the courts 
had been required to act and wanted 
to return the case for more deliberate tri- 
als in lower courts. This would give the 
Government a better chance to prove, 
as it claims, that some of the disclo- 
sures would do “great and irreparable 
harm” to national security. Justices from 
both the majority and minority factions 
reminded the Government that Congress 
had enacted laws against disclosure of se- 
cret documents that might be applied 
after publication. They implied that if 
the Government's assessment of the dan- 
gers in the Pentagon papers were sound, 
it should have—and still can—file crim- 
inal charges against the offending news- 
paper reporters and editors. 

Frenetic Haste. The opinions within 
that framework varied widely (see box). 
Three of the Justices—Hugo L. Black, 
William O. Douglas and Thurgood Mar- 
shall—contended that there can be no 
exceptions to the First Amendment's 
press freedom; no matter what the po- 
tential impact on the nation, prior re- 
straints on news cannot be imposed 
by Government. Another trio composed 
of Justices Potter Stewart, William J. 
Brennan Jr. and Byron R. White took 
a middle position, contending that the 
First Amendment is not absolute and 
a potential danger to national security 
may be so grave as to justify cen- 
sorship. However, they agreed that 
this had not been demonstrated in the 
Times and Post cases. 

The three dissenting jurists were John 
M. Harlan and the Nixon-appointed 
“Minnesota Twins”: Chief Justice War- 
ren E. Burger and Harry A. Blackmun. 
They argued in effect that Government 
not only had the right to try to stop pub- 
lication of clearly damaging information 
but that Government was in the best po- 
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sition to determine what actually would 
prove harmful. Blackmun argued that 
since the Pentagon study dealt with 
events at least three years old and the 
Times had labored three months before 
beginning its series, there was no need 
for the courts to act so swiftly, What 
Harlan called the “frenzied train of 
events” and Burger termed “frenetic 
haste” had hindered the Government 
in making its factual case, they said. In 
a stern lecture, Blackmun urged the 
newspapers to “be fully aware of their ul- 
timate responsibility to the United States 
of America.” In an odd sentence that 
hinted unpleasantly of scapegoat hunt- 
ing, Blackmun also charged that if the 
revelations should prolong the war and 
delay the release of U.S. prisoners of 
war, “then the nation’s people will know 
where the responsibility for these sad 
consequences rests.” 

Joyous Day. With so many conflicting 
opinions, the impact of the court's de- 
cision was diffused. Certainly the Jus- 
tice Department was slapped down in 
its efforts to ask the courts to enjoin 
the newspapers, and will not likely 
take that route again. The Admin- 
istration also lost its claim that no 
other branch of Government has the 
right to review its decisions on what in- 
formation can be classified for security 
purposes. But it was given broad 
hints that it could try to put those 
who publish damaging secrets in jail 
—and Attorney General John Mitchell 
promptly announced that the Justice 
Department “will prosecute all those 
who have violated federal criminal 
laws.” That possibility did not seem 
to worry many journalists last week. 
“This is a joyous day for the press 
—and for American society,” happily 
declared Times Managing Editor A.M. 
Rosenthal. Indeed, in few other so- 
cieties could the Government's de- 
termination to protect the secrecy of 


not, in the national in- 
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ELLSBERG & WIFE BEFORE ARRAIGNMENT 
Prepared to accept the consequences. 


its internal deliberations be so openly 
—and successfully—challenged. 

Certainly in more imminent danger of 
imprisonment was Daniel Ellsberg, who 
surrendered to U.S. Attorneys in Boston, 
as he had promised, and who readily ad- 
mitted that he had given the Pentagon 
papers “to the people through the Amer- 
ican press—and I am prepared for all the 
consequences.” He could be sentenced to 
up to ten years, but Ellsberg told news- 
men that he considered this “a very 
cheap price to pay” if it would help “end 
the war.” 

Ellsberg was indicted last week by a 
grand jury in Los Angeles for unau- 
thorized possession of the documents 
and for “unlawfully converting them to 
his own use.” It was unclear whether 
the Government would have to prove 
that the papers involved secrets vital to 
national security. But Ellsberg’s lawyers 
were prepared to argue that the papers 
were historical and political, thus did 


Would it have been unreasonable, 


if those charged with their formulation 
could not communicate with each oth- 
er freely, frankly and in confidence. 

I think there can be but one answer 
to this dilemma. The Executive must 
have the largely unshared duty to de- 
termine and preserve the degree of in- 
ternal security necessary to exercise that 
power successfully. It is an awesome re- 
sponsibility requiring judgment and wis- 
dom of a high order. A very first prin- 
ciple of that wisdom would be an in- 
sistence upon avoiding secrecy for its 
own sake. For when everything is clas- 
sified, then nothing is classified, and 
the system becomes one to be disre- 
garded by the cynical or the careless 
and to be manipulated by those intent 
on self-protection or self-promotion. 

But in the cases before us we are 
asked to perform a function that the 
Constitution gave to the Executive, not 
the Judiciary. We are asked to prevent 
the publication by two newspapers of 
material that the Executive Branch in- 
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terest, be published. I am convinced 
that the Executive is correct with re- 
spect to some of the documents in- 
volved. But I cannot say that disclosure 
of any of them will surely result in di- 
rect, immediate and irreparable damage 
to our nation or its people. 


BURGER 

Only those who view the First Amend- 
ment as an absolute in all circumstances 
—a view I respect, but reject—can find 
such a case as this to be simple or 
easy. No member of this court knows 
all of the facts. These cases have been 
conducted in unseemly haste. A great 
issue of this kind should be tried in a ju- 
dicial atmosphere conducive to thought- 
ful, reflective deliberation, especially 
when haste is unwarranted in light of 
the long period the Times, by its own 
choice, deferred publication. The alleged 
right to know has somehow and sud- 
denly become a right that must be vin- 
dicated instanter. 


since the newspaper could anticipate 
the Government's objections to release 
of secret material, to give the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to review the en- 
tire collection and determine whether 
agreement could be reached on pub- 
lication? Stolen or not, if security was 
not in fact jeopardized, much of the ma- 
terial could no doubt have been de- 
classified. With such an approach the 
newspapers and Government might well 
have narrowed the area of disagreement, 
leaving the remainder to be resolved 
by orderly litigation. 

To me it is hardly believable that a 
newspaper long regarded as a great insti- 
tution in American life would fail to per- 
form one of the basic and simple duties 
of every citizen with respect to the dis- 
covery or possession of stolen property 
or secret Government documents. That 
duty, I had thought—perhaps naively 
—was to report forthwith to public of- 
ficers. This duty rests on taxi drivers, Jus- 
tices and the New York Times. 
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not merit classification; that he had 
hoped to enhance, not injure the public 
interest by disclosing them. 

After successfully evading FBI agents, 
Ellsberg walked into a U.S. courthouse 
with his wife Patricia at his side. She 
cheerfully told reporters: “I’m proud of 
what my husband did.” He was rep- 
resented by Attorney Leonard Boudin, 
who is one of the lawyers defending Fa- 
ther Philip Berrigan and others against 
charges of conspiring to kidnap Presi- 
dential Adviser Henry Kissinger. Boudin 
argued against a $100,000 bail that the 
Government had asked U.S. Magistrate 
Peter Princi to set. Debating the se- 
riousness of Ellsberg’s offense, another 
Ellsberg attorney contended that “we 
are not dealing with matters of troop 
movements or codes—this is history 
which is at least three years old.” But 
Princi, inadvertently making Ellsberg’s 
precise point, replied: “These secrets 
belong to the people of the United 
States, not to one man.” Ellsberg 
smiled in agreement. Princi finally re- 
leased Ellsberg on $50,000 personal 
bond, under which he did not have to 
put up any cash. He will face another 
Boston hearing on July 15 to determine 
whether he can be ordered to appear 
in Los Angeles, where he presumably 
will be tried. 

Lavender Hill Mob. Temporarily free 
again, Ellsberg settled into celebrity sta- 
tus. He used the services of David Hawk, 
an experienced press aide who was a co- 
ordinator of the 1969 Viet Nam Mor- 
atorium, to conduct an elaborate press 
conference, Flanked by a U.S. flag and 
facing 21 microphones, Ellsberg refused 
to divulge how he had distributed the se- 
cret papers. He conceded only that he 
had “satisfied certain personal tastes” 
in deciding which newspapers to favor. 
He said he had withheld some doc- 
uments that might hamper international 
negotiations by revealing private chan- 
nels the governments might still be using. 
He declined to evaluate the papers, urg- 
ing that people read them and “form 
their own opinion of how well they 
had been served” by their officials. 

Earlier, away from the pack of re- 
porters that greeted him upon his ar- 
raignment, Ellsberg softly kissed his wife 
in a taxi as they rode toward their sec- 
ond-floor apartment in a Cambridge 
house. They opened windows to air out 
the rooms they had deserted shortly be- 
fore the Times first started its series. “I 
was surprised the New York Times print- 
ed them,” Ellsberg confided. “I wasn’t 
sure they would have the guts. I gather 
people think we were hidden by a very 
professional underground, something 
like the Berrigans used. Well, I can tell 
you, we had nothing but a third-rate Lav- 
ender Hill mob. I'll tell you one of the 
things that really bothers me is this 
image that everyone has that I’m a tor- 
tured man, plagued by his conscience. 
You know, ‘It's O.K., everyone, this 
guy’s not like us.’ That’s such a simple 
picture. God, how I'd like to get be- 
yond that.” 
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JANUARY 1962; KENNEDY, JOHNSON & McNAMARA DISCUSSING WAR WITH MILITARY CHIEFS 


Round 3: More Pentagon Disclosures 


“The dilemma of the U.S. involve- 
ment dating from the Kennedy era,” 
wrote the authors of the Pentagon study 
on the Viet Nam War in 1967, was to 
apply “only limited means to achieve ex- 
cessive ends.” Last week, as additional 
parts of the Pentagon papers were pub- 
lished, the new documents continued to 
show a disturbing pattern of inexpe- 
rience and ignorance at the highest lev- 
els of the U.S. Government, cynicism 
about America's Vietnamese “allies,” 
and an unwillingness in Washington to 
abandon official policies even after they 
had proved to be failures, Examples: 


NAIVETE ABOUT DIEM. The Pentagon pa- 
pers reflect Washington's shallow per- 
ception of the complexity of South Viet 
Nam’s problems and the U.S.’s limited 
ability to deal with them. Shortly be- 
fore the 1963 coup that overthrew Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem, the White House 
cabled to then Ambassador Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge a lengthy set of instructions, Ti- 
dily organized under points A through 
M, the missive loftily proposed solutions 
for a country riven by political and re- 
ligious strife and on the verge of mil- 
itary collapse. According to the cable’s 
ungainly prose, Lodge was directed to 
impress on Diem that, among other 
things, he should: “A. Clear the air. 
Diem should get everyone back to work 
and get them to focus on winning the 
war. B. Buddhists and students. Let them 
out and leave them unmolested. C. The 
press should be allowed full latitude of 
expression. While tendentious reporting 
is irritating,” the White House cable con- 
tinued, “suppression of news leads to 
much more serious trouble.” Lodge de- 
murred that it was hopeless to talk 
with Diem since he and his brother, Se- 
cret Police Chief Ngo Dinh Nhu, be- 
lieved that such reforms would under- 


mine their power. But the White House 
replied: “We ourselves can see much vir- 
tue in an effort to reason with an un- 
reasonable man when he is on a col- 
lision course.” 

U.S. FEARS OF NEUTRALITY. During the ear- 
ly 1960s, the U.S. feared that South 
Viet Nam might choose neutrality, which 
Washington believed would open the 
way to an eventual Communist takeover. 
American fears increased sharply in late 
1963 when in quick succession 1) Ho 
Chi Minh suggested a cease-fire in the 
war, 2) Charles de Gaulle called for 
the neutralization of all of Viet Nam, 
and 3) President Diem reportedly con- 
ferred secretly in Saigon with a French 
diplomat from the embassy in Hanoi. 
In retrospect, neutralization would have 
been a more attractive alternative for 
the U.S. than escalation. Nonetheless, 
some U.S. officials at the time felt that 
the U.S. was the victim of a giant 
French plot to unseat American power 
in Southeast Asia. This suspicion was 
a factor in the ultimate U.S. decision 
to back Lieut. General Duong Van 
Minh’s coup against Diem and his broth- 
er Nhu, who was suspected of har- 
boring a desire for direct peace nego- 
tiations with the North. Similarly, when 
Minh was overthrown after only three 
months in power, the new strongman, 
General Nguyen Khanh, told the Amer- 
ican embassy that his action had been 
necessary to head off a coup by pro- 
French neutralist generals. “Your mis- 
sion,” President Johnson cabled Lodge, 
“is precisely for the purpose of knock- 
ing down the idea of neutralization wher- 
ever it rears its ugly head.” 

FAULTY FORECASTS. General William C. 
Westmoreland continually shifted his 
forecast of the number of American 
troops that would be required to win 
the war in South Viet Nam. At first, 
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OCTOBER 1962: NHU AT YOUTH RALLY 


Westmoreland asked for 175,000 troops, 
then he increased that figure by 100,000 
in July 1965. Within five months, he 
upped to 443,000, and to 542,000 in Jan- 
uary 1966. According to the Pentagon 
analysts, Westmoreland had failed to re- 
alize that the Communists would match 
the U.S. buildup. Westmoreland pre- 
dicted in 1965 that within two years 
the U.S. would win the war. 

USING MUSCLE ON KY. After Diem’s over- 
throw, the U.S. was frustrated by gov- 
ernmental instability and continued po- 
litical factionalism in Saigon. The break- 
ing point came in May 1966 when 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, then the coun- 
try’s military strongman, provoked an- 
other Buddhist outburst by saying that 
he would remain in office another year, 
postponing the scheduled elections. Af- 
ter dissident South Vietnamese soldiers 











































and Buddhists seized control of Da- 
nang and Hué, Ky moved in troops of 
his own without consulting the U.S. Re- 
acting with what the Pentagon analysts 
called “unrestrained fury,” the State De- 
partment cabled the embassy to stop 
the fighting. “This may require tough 
talk,” read the dispatch, “but the U.S. 
cannot accept this insane bickering.” 
Marine General Lewis W. Walt threat- 
ened to use U.S. jets to shoot down 
any South Vietnamese plane that tried 
to attack the dissidents, and Deputy Am- 
bassador William J. Porter withdrew 
U.S. airlift and advisers from the Sai- 
gon government until Thieu, who was 
a member of Ky’s ruling coterie of gen- 
erals, gave assurances that elections 
would be held as promised in 1967. It 
was those that led to Thieu’s elevation 
to South Vietnamese President with Ky 
as No. 2. The holding of elections was 
a worthwhile objective, but the U.S.’s 
treatment of Ky, while undoubtedly de- 
served, illustrates Washington’s desire 
to manipulate its Saigon allies. 

FUTILITY OF BOMBING. After the bombing 
of military installations and transpor- 
tation facilities in North Viet Nam failed 
to cripple the Communist war effort, 
President Johnson acceded to the mil- 
itary’s request to knock out the coun- 
try’s oil supplies. Admiral Ulysses S. 
Grant Sharp Jr. had predicted that such 
action “would either bring the enemy 
to the conference table or cause the in- 
surgency to wither.” During the sum- 
mer of 1966, U.S. warplanes destroyed 
at least 70% of North Viet Nam’s sta- 
tionary oil-storage capacity, but the de- 
struction had no discernible effect on 
Communist morale or war effort. Mean- 
while, a distinguished group of 47 U.S. 
scientists met in a seminar at Wellesley, 
Mass., under the auspices of the pri- 


vate Institute for Defense Analyses’ 


Jason division (so named for the leader 
of the Argonauts in Greek mythology). 


Mud, Sweat and 


T was billed as a “celebration of life,” 

but the Louisiana rock festival near 
the town of McCrea may have marked 
the end of what began at Woodstock as a 
beatific American experience and deteri- 
orated into something violent at Alta- 
mont and vapid at Powder Ridge. Last 
week's festival, which lasted only four 
days instead of the announced eight, was 
an American nightmare. To begin with, 
the festival was postponed for three days 
while the promoters wallowed in le- 
gal mire. The kids amused themselves 
by making human mud pies and bath- 
ing in the nude. Two youths drowned 


in the fast-rushing Atchafalaya Riv- 
er. State undercover narcotics agents 
circulated in the crowd and made 


more than 100 busts. One youth died in 
a hospital tent from a drug overdose. 
Meanwhile, dazed with blistering heat, 
and stultifying humidity, the estimated 





The scholars concluded that bombing 
of North Viet Nam was ineffective. 
NUCLEAR THREAT. According to the Pen- 
tagon papers, the U.S. was considering 
the use of nuclear weapons in the event 
of Chinese intervention in Viet Nam. 
In a conversation with South Viet Nam's 
then Premier Nguyen Khanh, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk said that if the 
planned U.S. military buildup triggered 
Chinese intervention, “we would not 
allow ourselves to be bled white while 
fighting them with conventional weap- 
ons.” Rusk, however, was relatively re- 
strained in comparison with many other 
ranking U.S. officials. Time and again, 
the Pentagon papers show that Wash- 
ington’s instinctive reaction was to re- 
sort to military force when faced with 
difficult problems in Asia, Fortunately, 
less hawkish options were usually adopt- 
ed, but the initial responses of U.S. lead- 
ers were uniformly militaristic and some- 
times downright bellicose. 

WARNINGS OF DOMESTIC CRISIS. In March 
1968, as President Johnson pondered 
Westmoreland’s request for an addition- 
al 205,000 troops, which would have 
brought U.S. force levels in South Viet 
Nam to more than 700,000, one Pen- 
tagon official warned the White House 
that continued escalation of the war 
would result in “a domestic crisis of un- 
precedented proportions.” Contended 
Paul Warnke, then Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security 
Affairs: “It will be difficult to convince 
critics that we are not destroying South 
Viet Nam in order to ‘save it’ and that 
we genuinely want peace talks.” By con- 
trast, other Pentagon officials enthusi- 
astically backed Westmoreland’s request 
for more troops. Phil G. Goulding, then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, even argued in part that the 
additional troop commitments would 
help unite the country and still crit- 
icism of the conduct of the war. 


Tears in Louisiana 


50,000 youths who gathered to see Coun- 


try Joe McDonald and John Sebas- 
tian were also choked by dust. For the 
Woodstock Nation, McCrea was a 
bleak experience of mud, sweat and 
tears 
PHOTOGRA 






|' was to be a celebrazione, a party, 
an old-fashioned T-shirt, hot-dog and 
straw-hat festival of ethnic pride. Man- 
hattan’s Columbus Circle was roofed 
with plastic streamers in red, white and 
green, the colors of the old country. 
The guy wires hummed in the breeze 
as an organ on the bandstand piped 
out random tunes for the early arrivals 
Vendors set up rows of gaily colored 
booths to sell buttons (Wwe’RE NO. 1), 
pennants (ITALIAN POWER!) and other 
paraphernalia of prideful protest. Now, 
in the already shimmering morning heat, 
the buses came rolling in from Corona 
in Queens, Bensonhurst in Brooklyn, 
Greenwich Village and all the Little It- 
alys of the city. The occasion was the 
Italian-American Civil Rights League's 
second annual Unity Day, and it was 
meant to be fun for everyone. 

No one was looking to enjoy himself 
more than Joseph Colombo Sr., 48, the 
league’s burly founder, unofficial leader 
and chief promoter. The head of one 
of New York's five Mafia families of or- 
ganized crime. Colombo had discovered 
a double life through the league. Start- 
ed casually, in one year it grew into a 
genuine vehicle of expression for thou- 
sands of Americans of Italian descent 
who had nothing to do with the Mafia 
or crime. Harnessing their honest sen- 
timents, Colombo had helped Italian 
Americans to achieve new pride—and 
managed to do a few things for the nar- 
rower cause as well, like embarrassing 
the Justice Department and The God- 
father film makers into dropping the 
words Mafia and Cosa Nostra from 
their vocabulary. 

Thus, on his day, Colombo moved eas- 
ily through the crowd, shaking hands, 
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joking, posing for photographers. Sud- 
denly shots rang out, barely audible 
above the noise of the happy crowd. Co- 
lombo crumpled to the ground, bleeding 
heavily from the head and neck. 

Almost immediately, another volley 
sounded and his assailant, a black pos- 
ing as a photographer who only sec- 
onds before had been filming Colombo, 
pitched forward face down, dead. Later 
identified as Jerome Johnson, 24, he 
had been silenced by a still unidentified 
league captain, Colombo bodyguard, or 
someone posing as part of Joz’s ret- 
inue. Johnson's killer escaped as pro- 
fessionally as he had carried out his 
mission, shooting Johnson three times 
even as police clustered around. 

Hysterical spectators either rushed to 
see what was happening or fled in fear 
of more gunfire. There were confused 
shouts of “They got Joe! Joe’s dead!” 
As word that the assailant was black rip- 
pled through the crowd, shock gave 
way to anger. Several blacks were 
roughed up. One, a musician who had 
been hired to entertain later in the day, 
was beaten by five or six men as on- 
lookers shouted, “Kill him! Kill him!” 


Life Follows Art 


With blood streaming from the bul- 
let wounds, Colombo was rushed to near- 
by Roosevelt Hospital. In a five-hour 
operation, surgeons removed the most 
damaging bullet, which had lodged in 
Colombo’s cerebellum. Placed under in- 
tensive care, Colombo failed to regain 
consciousness, and despite the resur- 
gence of some vital signs, was given 
only a fifty-fifty chance to live. Still, 
a less robust man might have never 
made it to the operating table. Said 
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PHOTOGRAPHING” COLOMBO 
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one doctor: “He’s tough as_ hell.” 

Soon after the shooting, telephoned 
threats were received that a man was 
going to “machine-gun the whole fam- 
ily.” Colombo’s wife Lucille and sons, 
Anthony, 26, Joseph Jr., 24, and Vin- 
cent, 21, quickly converted a second- 
floor waiting room into a battle center. 
Within hours, Roosevelt Hospital took 
on the look of a grim, almost surreal- 
istic parody of a Godfatheresque scene 
from Mario Puzo’s bestselling novel. 

In the book, Godfather Vito Corleone 
is shot down in the street by members 
of a rival Mafia family but survives, hov- 
ering near death. To guard against a 
feared second attack, his family sta- 
tions private detectives and trusted ca- 
poregimes (lieutenants) throughout the 
hospital where he is recuperating. If any- 
thing, Colombo security within Roose- 
velt Hospital was even tighter, despite 
the presence of uniformed and _ plain- 
clothes New York City policemen. 

At the hospital's entrances, small 
groups of outsize, burly men, wearing 
tiny green-and-red Italian-American 
League pins, nervously watched the 
streets, quickly sizing up each approach- 
ing pedestrian. “You watch this stair- 
way.” one bull-necked “captain” in- 
structed a younger man. “If somebody 
goes into the hallway, you follow him. 
If he gets in the elevator, you get in 
with him. And if he gets off at the 
floor, you tell him he can't go no 
further.” 

Inside the hospital, caporegimes and 
“button men,” or soldiers, the lowest- 
ranking Mafia family members, prowled 
the corridors near Colombo’s room. No 
one was allowed near the room with- 
out the O.K. of Vincent (“Vinnie”) 
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COLOMBO CARRIED TO AMBULANCE 


Vingo, a Colombo family loan shark 
with a fearsome reputation for violence. 
Entertainer Sammy Davis Jr., his wife, 
and Rabbi Meir Kahane, who recently 
concluded an alliance between his mil- 
itant Jewish Defense League and Co- 
lombo’s league, were among the few 
nonfamily members to pass Vingo’s mus- 
ter. Davis, who emerged from the hos- 
pital grim and tight-lipped after visiting 
with the Colombo family, refused to 
comment on the shooting, saying only 
that Colombo has “our prayers.” 


The Traditional Mafia Way 


The brotherhood that is the Mafia 
has always operated in secrecy. Sworn 
to an omerta—the oath of silence—in 
a ceremony of blood and fire, the old- 
line Mafiosi cultivated their anonymity 
as the first line of defense against ar- 
rest and prosecution. Despite the pub- 
licity caused by Prohibition gangland 
wars, the Mafia was still able to main- 
tain a cloak of secrecy around its ac- 
tivities. Behind this shield, Mafia lead- 
ers gained control of gambling and nar- 
cotics, some labor unions and legitimate 
businesses. When the first systematic 
crackdowns by law-enforcement agen- 
cies started ten years ago, the 
deemed their facelessness more impor- 
tant than ever. 

Until Joe Colombo burst into head- 
lines more than a year ago, the pattern 
of silence had never been broken. In 
an America now angrily aware of the 
Cosa Nostra, Colombo wanted to re- 
turn to the omerta of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Little Italys, where Mafia was a 
whispered word and bosses were not bad- 
gered by grand juries, tax investigators 
and wiretaps. To accomplish his goal, 
Colombo tapped deep-seated, legitimate 
grievances among Italian Americans and 
—shocking editorial writers and Mob 


bosses 
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capos alike—jumped into press confer- 
ences and picket lines. He sought to 
make Cosa Nostra private once more 
by turning any derision of Italian Amer- 
icans—Mafiosi or not—into a cause for 
public censure. It was a radical notion 
that more traditional Mafia leaders could 
not have imagined and, in the end, 
could not countenance. 

Ironically, Colombo’s deviation from 
old-line Mafia methods resulted from 
his adherence to the traditional code of 
family loyalty (see box, page 21). When 
his son Joseph Jr. was arrested in April 


1970 on a charge of melting coins 
into silver ingots, Colombo acted at 
once. He took the usual steps of put- 


ting up bail and hiring a top lawyer 
to look for irregularities and loopholes. 
Then he did something new. He began 
picketing the FBI, claiming that he 
and his family were being harassed. 
After several months of daily demon 
strations, the Italian-American Civil 
Rights League was formed. 

The league's first major action was 
to sponsor Italian-American Unity Day 
last year. The rally conspicuously closed 
stores in neighborhoods controlled by 
the Mafia; New York’s waterfront was 
virtually shut down when many long- 
shoremen took the day off for the eth- 
nic celebration, and almost every poli- 
tician in the city joined the 50,000 
celebrants in Columbus Circle. Nelson 
Rockefeller was offered honorary league 
membership and accepted. 

Not only did the league persuade 
the Justice Department and some mov- 
iemakers to ban the term Mafia, but 
its campaign against corporations that 
used Italian stereotypes in their ad- 
vertising led to cancellation of television 
commercials, including a prizewinning 
Alka-Seltzer ad. “Spicy Meatballs.” The 
Ford Motor Co. assured the league 
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that in television series it sponsored 
the FBI would not track down crim- 
inals belonging to something called the 
Mafia. Plans for a $3.5 million hos- 
pital were announced; recently the 
league set up a children’s summer 
camp. A year after the first pickets 
marched in front of FBI headquarters, 
Colombo was honored as league man-of- 
the-year. Thirteen hundred people came 
to the dinner marking his “undying de- 
votion to the Italian-American people 
and all humanitarian causes.” 

There were articles in magazines 
(Time, April 5) and newspapers on Co- 
lombo; a lengthy story in a recent issue 
of New York analyzed Colombo’s role 
as a catalyst for ethnic pride and an in- 
fluence in New York City politics. To 
some observers, Colombo appeared to 
change as a result of the heady pub- 
licity: he started to view himself as a 
civil rights leader just as misunderstood 
by cops in New York as black leaders 
were by rural sheriffs in the South. 
Each of his successes—and some were 
formidable, even laudable—underscored 
his determination. But those same suc- 
cesses were writing his own contract. 


Blacks v. the Mob 


Beyond Johnson lie several fascinating 
theories about the motives for the as- 
sassination attempt. An hour after the 
shooting, in a telephone call to the As- 
sociated Press, a group calling itself the 
Black Revolutionary Attack Team 
claimed credit for the shooting and 
vowed further assaults on figures who ex- 
ploit the black community. Two days 
later they warned that an apartment 
house owned by a white Harlem drug 
pusher would be bombed; it was. The 
group had never been heard of before 
the first phone call, and authorities 
were unable initially to determine the 
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COLOMBO PRAYER VIGIL AT ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 





SAMMY DAVIS JR. & WIFE AT HOSPITAL 
Colombo has his prayers. 


identity or strength of its members. The 
rhetoric of black militants has recently 
become increasingly abusive of the Cosa 
Nostra, accusing Mob heroin traffickers 
of committing narcotics genocide in 
black neighborhoods. 

Less altruistic motives could have 
been at work in New York’s black com- 
munities: black mobsters eager to gain 
control of Mafia narcotics and gambling 
operations in the ghettos would have 
had reason to have Colombo shot. Black 
gangsters have become impatient to 
move out of the lower-echelon, dan- 
gerous jobs traditionally assigned them 
by. Syndicate leaders. 

Colombo’s career as a gangster also 
could provide a plausible motive—re- 
venge. One product of his years as a 
member of the assassination team of Jo- 
seph Profaci, head of a New York fam- 
ily, is a list of victims’ relatives—young 
men orphaned by contract, brothers 
bound to avenge a family murder—who 
would like to see Colombo killed. His 
rise in the Mob hierarchy has also earned 
him the bitter enmity of former com- 
rades, notably Joseph (“Crazy Joe”) 
Gallo, onetime Profaci triggerman 
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whom Colombo opposed during a 
bloody gang war in the early ‘60s 
(see box). 

But the most likely explanation for 
the Columbus Circle attack is as old as 
the Mafia itself and as new as Joe Co- 
lombo’s vision of his role of Mafia chief- 
tain. The New York families, or tribes, 
of the Cosa Nostra are on the edge of 
a classic power struggle, precipitated 
by Colombo’s refusal to rule as Mafia 
bosses have always ruled—quietly and 
privately, in the tradition of the Si- 
cilian dons. The Mafia that he insists is 
nonexistent almost surely tried to kill 
Joe Colombo, 


A Cruel Dilemma 


On successive nights, 50 Colombo 
faithful marched in a prayer circle out- 
side the hospital's emergency-entrance 
parking lot. Propped against a wall was 
a floral display of wilting red, green 
and white carnations. Small plaster stat- 
ues of saints were mounted on the dis- 
play’s legs, and candles in various stages 
of use were piled beneath it. Their can- 
dles flickering in the warm evening wind, 
the marchers chanted, “St. Jude, help 
Joe Colombo” or joined in the Lord's 
Prayer. 

The assassination attempt posed a 
cruel dilemma for Italian Americans, 
who regard the league as a voice for 
their frustrations and have attempted 
to overlook Colombo’s Mafia life. Fa- 
ther Louis Gigante possesses a unique in- 
sight into this moral tug of war: he is 
both the league chaplain and the young- 
er brother of a man who was accused 
of trying to assassinate Frank Costello 
in 1957. Father Gigante was among 
those keeping vigil outside Roosevelt 
Hospital. Said he: “The league is def- 
initely a positive thing, but all they talk 
about in the papers is the crime thing. 
We are coming together to combat prob- 
lems. All I know about Joe’s past is 
what I read in the papers. He pulled us 
together. The people weren't there Mon- 


day for Joe Colombo, but because their 
pride had been excited.” 

Hospital authorities were understand- 
ably nervous about Colombo’s presence 
and the activity that accompanied it. Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Peter Terenzio re- 
fused to discuss the matter at all. One 
hospital guard, however, voiced a com- 
mon fear. “If this guy dies,” he said, 
“they'll probably turn the hospital up- 
side down. These kind of people—it's a 
pleasure to stay away from them. They 
are ready to explode at the drop of a 
hat. They are really touchy.” 


Troubled Assassin 


Fearing just such an explosion, New 
York City police worked feverishly to 
determine who wanted Colombo dead. 
he trail began with Johnson. By match- 
ing spent bullets with the pistol, a 7.65- 
mm. automatic of foreign manufacture, 
taken from Johnson’s body, police es- 
tablished with some certainty that John- 
son had shot Colombo, A film made at 
the time of the attack showed Johnson 
photographing Colombo just seconds be- 
fore the shooting, and partly confirms 
eyewitness reports that he had an ac- 
complice. In one sequence, Johnson 
walked over to an Afroed black wom- 
an with a shoulder bag and handed her 
his movie camera. 








The Capo Who 


OF COLOMBO’S civic career is a re- 
J cent development, Until he orga- 
nized the Italian-American Civil Rights 
League, he was a much more private 
person, intent on following his father’s 
profession. Anthony Colombo was a 
successful Brooklyn mobster until he 
was garroted one night in 1938 in 
the back seat of his car along with 
his girl friend. The killing forced 
young Joe to quit high school and go 
to work in a printing plant to sup- 
port his mother and younger sister. 
He enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
World War Il, but he got into so 
much trouble that he was treated for 
psychoneurosis in a hospital and giv- 
en a medical discharge. He collected 
a disability allowance of $11.50 a 
month. 

° 

Returning to Brooklyn, Colombo 
drifted into a life of petty crime 
under the shadow of the Mafia. By Ma- 
fioso standards, Colombo was not much 
of a success. He failed to compile the 
kind of record that would mark him 
for bigger things. For a while he 
served as a muscleman on the piers; 
later he organized rigged dice games. 
He was given a promotion of sorts 
when he was appointed to a five-man 
assassination squad under the direction 
of Mafia Boss Joe Profaci. Also on 
the team were the Gallo brothers: 
Larry and Crazy Joe. 

According to police, the group per- 
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From relatives, friends and police rec- 
ords, investigators pieced together a 
sketch of Johnson as a deeply troubled 
character, part sadist, part con man, 
part dreamer. To coeds at Rutgers Uni- 
versity’s campus in New Brunswick, N.J., 
where he was a frequent drop-in in re- 
cent months, he was known as “Pisces 
Man” because of a fascination, bordering 
on obsession, for astrology. He could 
be a spellbinding talker, pleasant to be 
around—for a while. 

To others, he was darkly sinister. 
One woman told police of meeting John- 
son at Rutgers. Not much later he ap- 
peared at her apartment, she said, and 
that was the beginning of “three months 
of torture.” The woman alleged that 
she was periodically beaten and raped 
by him while being threatened with a ma- 
chete or sword. She also told of John- 
son’s talking far into the night, con- 
tending that he was God and praising 
Italians. When she heard that Colombo 
had been shot by a man named John- 
son, she said, she knew instantly who 
it was, 

Born in Waycross, Ga., Johnson was 
raised by his maternal grandmother un- 
til, at nine, he moved to New Bruns- 
wick to join his mother. After high 
school graduation in 1964, he moved 
to California and from there drifted 






Colombo? In 
thought the 


EX-TRIGGERMAN JOSEPH GALLO 


through a patchwork of odd jobs, wan- 
derings and scrapes with the law. Po- 
lice records list at least seven arrests 
on charges ranging from burglary and 
rape to grand larceny and narcotics pos- 
session. He was last arrested in New 
York City on June 4, on charges of pos- 
sessing hashish and marijuana, but the 
charges were dropped. 

Johnson’s last known address was on 


this case, however, Joe 
victims would be worth 
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formed efficiently, disposing of some 
15 troublesome victims until in 1959 
they were ordered to murder one of 
their own gang. They obeyed their in- 
structions, but afterward they thought 
it over. If Profaci could eliminate one 
of them, what about the rest? The Gal- 
los committed the unthinkable: they re- 
belled against their Mafia boss. Not 
only that, they kidnaped five Profaci 
henchmen, holding them captive until 
the boss agreed to give them a bigger 
piece of the action, The solemn agree- 
ment lasted until the hostages were re- 
leased. Then a fierce three-year gang 
war broke out, Before it was over, nine 
mobsters had been killed. 15 were 
wounded and three disappeared. 
Remaining loyal to Profaci but keep- 
ing as quiet as possible, Colombo es- 
caped from the wars unscathed—but 
only just. On July 4, 1963, the Gallos 
planned to ambush him on his way 
home from the country club where he 
regularly played golf. Somehow, he got 
word and took another route. 
Eventually, Colombo engineered a 
truce between the warring Mafia 
tions. At the same time he added to his 
power in another way. Two of the Ma- 
fia bosses, Joe Bonanno and Joe Ma- 


fac- 


_gliocco, decided to let a contract for 


the extinction of three of their rivals: 
Carlo Gambino and Thomas Lucchese 
of New York City, and Stefano Ma- 
gaddino of Buffalo. Who should be 
picked for the job but enterprising Joc 
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more to him than the contract. So he 
tipped them off. Bonanno made his hasty, 
celebrated disappearance and the “Ba- 
nanas War” got under way, Some seven 
mobsters were slain, but once again Co- 
lombo escaped with profit. 

& 

In 1963 he was given command of 
the Profaci family. At 40 he was the 
youngest of the Mafia chieftains. Until 
then, his virtue had been his caution, Ex- 
cept for law-enforcement agencies, hard- 
ly anyone knew who he was. Though he 
had been arrested a dozen times on mi- 
nor charges, he had been convicted only 
three times. He was fined twice for gam- 
bling, and he was jailed for 30 days in 
1966 because he refused to tell a grand 
jury what he knew about mob infiltration 
of legitimate business. His bigger opera- 
tions were largely untouched by the law 
or publicity: gambling in Brooklyn and 
Nassau County, loan-sharking in Man- 
hattan, hijacking at Kennedy Airport. 

He lives inconspicuously: the Ma‘ia 
equivalent of the man in the gray flan- 
nel suit, A conservative if stylish dress- 
er, he looks the part of the conventional 
real estate salesman that he claims to 
be. His split-level home in Brooklyn, 
where he lives with his wife, his two un- 
married sons and a daughter, is scarce- 
ly distinguishable from other houses 
in the neighborhood. Hidden away in 
Orange County, N.Y., is a more ap- 
propriate setting for a Mafia boss: an 
extensive estate, complete with tennis 
courts, a swimming pool and a horse- 
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SUPERBOSS CARLO GAMBINO 
Cagey old capo. 


racing track, Colombo is also a skill- 
ful handball player and shoots golf in 
the middle 80s. 

Colombo has been able to account 
for an income of about $18,000 a 
year through real estate dealings: as- 
sociates report that he rarely has any 
difficulty collecting his commissions. 
On a Dick Cavett television show, Co- 
lombo explained that he also owns a 
piece of a florist shop and of a fu- 
neral home. When the studio audience 
laughed at the mortuary connection, Co- 
lombo bridled. He was not trying to 
be funny, he said, and he did not 
find the matter at all amusing. 

When U.S. Attorney General John 
Mitchell stepped up the war on or- 
ganized crime, Colombo lost his cool. 
He became angered when the FBI trailed 
him, questioned his friends and family 
and arrested Joseph Jr. (he was later ac- 
quitted). In that anger the Italian-Amer- 
ican Civil Rights League was born. 

If Colombo survives, he will 
not only the continued wrath of his col 
leagues in crime but a one-to-24-year 
jail sentence for perjury. When he ap- 
plied for a real estate broker's license, 
he was indiscreet enough to try to dis- 
guise his criminal record. In addition 
he is under indictment for larceny and 
conspiracy in a $750,000 diamond rob- 
bery on Long Island, and he will soon 
go on trial for tax evasion. Lawmen 
may no longer proclaim that they are 
going after the “Mafia” thanks to Co- 
lombo's efforts, but they are intent on 
pursuing at least one Mafioso more zeal- 
ously than ever, 


face 
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the Lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Among the belongings found there was 
a box of 7.65-mm. bullets, The remain- 
der of his worldly goods consisted of a 
monkey, a curved 34-ft.-long sword and 
sheath, a flute, a solid wooden cane, a rid- 
ing crop, a bottle of English Leather lo- 
tion in a wooden box, stolen blank 
checks, a book titled Fragments of a 
Faith Forgotten, a serape and a crim- 
son, gold-threaded cape. 


Decline of the Commission 


Colombo’s new celebrity status at- 
tracted attention to men who decidedly 
opposed public scrutiny—the bosses of 
the other New York families. A great 
deal of the scrutiny came from law-en- 
forcement agencies. Mafia bosses, who 
had built careful layers of insulation 
around themselves—never dealing di- 
rectly with button men, trusting only a 
few close lieutenants—found their pro- 
tective covering being stripped away. 
Grand jury subpoenas were issued to 
men convinced they were safe from 
such summonses. The high-rolling life- 
style they enjoyed was sharply straitened 
by Internal Revenue Service agents, who 
carefully checked any discrepancies be- 
tween reported income and _ visible 
spending. Most of the scrutiny was the 
result of a growing public clamor for a 
curb on Mob activity—not Joe Colom- 
bo’s public posturing. But Mafia chief- 
tains blamed him nonetheless, and at 
least one prominent Mafioso believed 
that Colombo and the league had net- 
ted him a grand jury subpoena. 

Moreover the five New York fam- 
ilies are just emerging from a decade 
that left their tight paramilitary struc- 
ture shaken and disorganized. The bit- 
terness of past Mafia wars still lingers, 
especially between Colombo and Joseph 
Gallo, the volatile former Profaci trig- 
german whose defection sparked the 
1961 war. He once kept a wildcat in 
his basement and, for luck, a dwarf on 
his payroll. Released last March after 
serving nine years for extortion, he re- 
turned to New York with a grudge 
against Colombo and heretical ideas 
about recruiting blacks into Mafia ranks. 
These have made him the subject of spec- 
ulation regarding the shooting. 

Of the five dons in power a decade 
ago, only one—Carlo Gambino—retains 
his position today. In the four other 
slots, the old bosses have not been of- 
ficially replaced or the men who suc- 
ceeded them—including Colombo— 
were not considered their equals. A 
measure of the scorn in which Co- 
lombo was held is revealed in the wire- 
tap transcripts of a conversation be- 
tween New Jersey Boss “Sam_ the 
Plumber” DeCavalcante and his under- 
boss, Frank Majuri: 

DeCavalcante; Joe Colombo. Where's 
a guy like that belong in the Com- 
mission? What experience has he got? 

Majuri: This is ridiculous. 

The all-powerful Commission, which 
dominated Mob affairs across the coun- 
try for decades, has likewise fallen into 
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JEROME JOHNSON 
Part sadist, part con man, part dreamer. 


disarray. After the disastrous Apalachin 
meeting in 1957, where 58 mobsters 
were arrested, the Commission aban- 
doned full-scale gatherings. For a while, 
its members met in twos and threes to 
conduct Cosa Nostra business—some- 
times on Sunday morning when, they as- 
sumed, FBI agents would be in church. 
When these arrangements failed, the 
dons were left to communicate with one 
another from outdoor phone booths—a 
far cry from the grand council meetings 
in luxury hotels, The vacuum in leader- 
ship and logistical planning opened the 
way for the sole cagey survivor of the old 
days—Carlo Gambino, 68, head of the 
largest family in the U.S. 
The Boss of Bosses 

In the past year, Gambino has as- 
sumed wide-ranging control of the or- 
ganization as no one had done since 
the Commission was created in the mid- 
"30s. He has become the boss of bosses 
and as his power has grown, so has his 
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disapproval of Colombo. Commission 
members, who had taken such care to 
dissociate themselves from each other, 
were appalled to discover the contents 
of a plastic briefcase that Colombo was 
carrying when he was picked up by the 
FBI. Colombo had often patted the brief- 
case and informed his listeners: “God 
is in this briefcase.’ What concerned 
his fellow Mafiosi was the presence not 
of a bigger being, but of a roster of con- 
tributors to the league’s benefit show at 
Madison Square Garden. When the case 
was opened, it was found to con- 
tain such names as Al (“Alley Boy”) 
Persico, John (“John Wop”) Cacca- 
mo, Frank (“Beast”) Falanga, Albert 
(“Blast”) Gallo and Carlo Gambino. Fur- 
thermore, Colombo’s distinctly high-pro- 
file leadership conflicted with Gambino’s 
ideas of how a Mafia chief should con- 
duct himself. 

While some observers considered Co- 
lombo the prototype of the new Mafia 
leader, the public relations-oriented busi- 
nessman needed to run the growing list 
of legitimate Mafia-controlled enterpris- 
es, to Gambino he was a recklessly vis- 
ible member of a society that still need- 
ed invisibility in order to function prop- 
erly. There is speculation that Gambino 
and other Colombo associates were un- 
happy over their failure to share in the 
estimated $2,000,000 the league has 
raised since its founding. Gambino be- 
came convinced, as were law-enforce- 
ment officials, that Colombo was using 
the league for his own benefit. 

As Colombo worked on preparations 
for what was to have been the triumph 
of the second Italian-American Unity 
Day, opposition was solidifying within 
the Mob. Tommy Eboli, acting boss of 
Vito Genovese’s New York family, let 
his disgust with Colombo be known in 
Mob circles, Gallo’s soldiers went among 
Brooklyn merchants, telling them not 
to close for Unity Day, tossing league 
buttons into trash cans, burning Co- 
lombo’s signs and asserting that Co- 
lombo was using poor Italian people's 
dues to help him fight the FBI. Long- 
shoremen, who had swelled the previous 
year’s crowds, withheld their support 
this year, partly accounting for the fact 
that only 8,000 showed, a drop of more 
than 40,000 from last year’s rally. 


The Word Was Out 


When Colombo pressed on, the pres- 
sure—and the signals—increased. In 
mid-May, league officials were assaulted 
in Brooklyn, and Colombo was shoved 
and slapped when he tried to break up 
the fight. On June 11, Gambino lieu- 
tenants sent word for Colombo to case 
up on Unity Day preparations, but he re- 
fused. A week later, Colombo was beat- 
en once more. A golf partner reported 
that when a golf-cart tire blew out 
with a bang, “Colombo dove for the 
ground and crawled under the cart.” 
Two weeks before the Unity Day Ral- 
ly, some gangsters suspected that Co- 
lombo was a murder target. 

For nearly a week, police investigators 
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In the past few months, we have 
pushed our fight for a 
cleaner environment to a new high. 


In Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, from December 

of 1970 through the early months of 1971, we put into 
operation some of the most effective environmental 
control systems that have ever been built. This doesn’t 
make steel for Republic. But it does make air and water 
cleaner in Republic plant cities. 


In Chicago, new Republic environmental control 
facilities include four new waste water terminal treatment 
plants and additional electrostatic precipitator capacity 
for our open-hearth shop. Earlier, we built a giant 
“hairpin” cooler and baghouse to cool and filter 
electric furnace emissions. 


In Cleveland, Republic has just installed what is 
considered to be the largest private facility in Ohio for 
water quality control. It processes 100 million gallons 

of water per day — equivalent to the consumption of a 
city of 500,000 people. Other major new Cleveland 
facilities include treatment plants for blast furnace 
waste water and a giant duct that connects electrostatic 
precipitators in our two melt shops. Emissions from 
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Water treatment facilities at a Republic Steel mill 


both our basic oxygen furnaces and open-hearth 
furnaces are cleaned. The system removes more than 
98 percent by weight of the particulate matter. 


In Buffalo, we just started up a new bar mill waste water 
treatment plant and new basic oxygen furnace 
electrostatic precipitators. In addition, Republic pays 

a major share of costs for a unique system that pipes 
fresh water from Lake Erie to the Buffalo River. The 
system ‘‘freshens"’ the lower river, increases flow rate, 
and reduces buildup of waste materials. 


For more than 30 years, Republic has been installing 
sophisticated equipment to control the quality of water 
and air in the communities where we make steel. In 
recent years, we've dramatically accelerated such 
operations as part of our continuing efforts to achieve 
cleaner air and water. 


Achieving this required millions of dollars and hundreds 
of thousands of man-hours of research, engineering, 
design, and construction, by our own people and 
suppliers. We had to start from scratch in each situation, 
because “‘off-the-shelf'’ equipment did not exist 
anywhere, at any price. It had to be created over a 
period of years as precise needs were revealed. 

At Republic Steel, we were working on problems of 
environmental improvement long before ecology became 
a household word! We've come a long way in cleaning 
up our own backyard. And we are planning now for 

the future. Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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could establish no direct connection be- 
tween Jerome Johnson and the Mafia. 
By week's end they had settled on the 
theory that Johnson had been chosen 
precisely because such a connection was 
difficult to prove. Johnson, police as- 
serted, was a hired killer who had been 
silenced by a second triggerman at the 
rally. Colombo associates meanwhile 
continued to insist that the murder at- 
tempt was an isolated attack. “It seems 
like shooting civil rights leaders is 
‘in’ in recent years,” explained a league 
official. 

The Colombo family’s public pro- 
nouncements constituted a weak, im- 
probable case. As Colombo lay in a 


coma, Mafia and law-enforcement of- 
ficials awaited developments in what 
was certainly the opening round of a 
new Mob conflict. In the past, the emer- 
gence of a boss of bosses like Gam- 
bino has usually resulted in a war. The 
modern Mafia was reorganized in the 
1930s, and the Commission was es- 
tablished after bloody battles to curb 
the power of a single leader. Gambino’s 
assertion of leadership—quite apart 
from the Colombo family’s need for re- 
venge—makes it possible that a full- 
scale battle may erupt. Beyond doubt, 
the attempt to murder Joe Colombo 
has profoundly affected the Cosa Nos- 
tra. Gallo blocked off the street where 


he lives the night after the attack, and 
that same night, only twelve hours 
after Jerome Johnson fired three bul- 
lets into Colombo, business in a small 
Italian restaurant outside New York 
City began to pick up. A group of well- 
dressed men sat around tables near 
the kitchen having a late-evening snack 
and coffee. They chatted for an hour, 
then left. For the first time in years, 
the Mafia’s high Commission had been 
driven out of the anonymity of phone 
booths and into a public meeting. Un- 
willing though they might have been 
to admit it, the new-style leader Co- 
lombo had forced them into the oldest 
of their ways. 





A Chronicle of Bloodletting 


NTERNECINE warfare has always been a brutal fact of 

Mafia life. Struggles for power by violent men naturally 
beget violence. Further, the Cosa Nostra has traditionally 
been divided between the “Mustache Petes,” as the pow- 
erful old Sicilian-born kingpins were contemptuously called, 
and the young American-born racketeers who did the dirty 
work for change and a pat on the head. 

° 

The Masseria-Maranzano war, or Castellammarese war, 
was one of the first great Mob battles, spanning the early 
Cosa Nostra days of 1930-31. For all of Al Capone's no- 
toriety, the most powerful underworld leader then was Giu- 
seppe (“Joe the Boss”) Masseria, who was flanked by such 
young up-and-comers as “Lucky” Luciano, Vito Genovese 
and Frank Costello, Masseria was determined to consolidate 
his position by eliminating ‘his chief rival, Salvatore Ma- 
ranzano, and his clannish Castellammerese (men from the Si- 
cilian town of Castellammare del Golfo), including “Joe 
Bananas” Bonanno and Joseph Profaci in Brooklyn and Jo- 
seph Aiello in Chicago. Masseria made the fatal mistake of ex- 
ecuting one of his own leaders, Gaetano Reina, who ran 
New York City’s profitable ice concession. Reina’s men 
joined forces with Maranzano, and after a few skirmishes, 
Masseria’s lieutenants realized that they were hopelessly out- 
numbered. Five of them secretly surrendered to Maranzano 
and agreed to execute Masseria in return for profit—and 
their lives. Three of Masseria’s henchmen later murdered 
him in a Coney Island restaurant. 

Maranzano gathered some 500 troops and declared a 
peace. It did not last long. On Sept. 11, 1931, five men 
walked into Maranzano’s Park Avenue office, claimed they 
were detectives and had everyone in the outer office line up 
against the wall. Then two of the “detectives” burst into the 
inner office, shot Maranzano and cut his throat. Within 48 
hours, at least 40 of Maranzano’s confederates, most of 
them experienced hands from the old country, were slain in 
various parts of the country. 

All of the deaths, including those of Masseria and Ma- 
ranzano, were engineered by spruce, soft-spoken little Lucky 
Luciano, who then formed “the Commission” to ensure 
that the brotherhood would never again suffer from one- 
man rule by a capo di tutti capi—boss of all bosses. 

e 

After Luciano’s exile in 1946, Vito Genovese and Frank 
Costello emerged as two of the Mob’s most formidable pow- 
ers, and subsequently squared off. Genovese had leadership 
of a family, but wanted to be nothing less than what Lu- 
ciano had sought to abolish: the boss of all bosses. In 1951 
he went after one of Costello’s top men, Willie Moretti. Sit- 
ting in a Greenwich Village restaurant one night with Jo- 
seph Valachi and several other of his men, Genovese said 
(according to Valachi): “Willie has got to be hit because he 
is not well. He has lost his mind, and that is the way life is. 
If tomorrow I go wrong, I would want to be hit so as not 


to bring harm to this thing of ours.” Hence Moretti’s death 
(his body was found in a Cliffside Park, N.J., restaurant 
with two bullet wounds in the head) became known in mob cir- 
cles as a “mercy killing.” 





° 

The feud simmered until 1957, when Genovese decided 
that Costello had to be executed. According to Valachi, he dis- 
patched Vincente (“The Chin”) Gigante, an enormous ex- 
prizefighter, to do the job, At 11 o'clock on the night of 
May 2, 1957, Costello arrived by cab at his apartment build- 
ing on Central Park West. As he strode through the lobby, Gi- 
gante said, “This is for you, Frank,” and fired one shot as 
Costello wheeled around. But his aim was way off, and al- 
though Costello was covered with blood when he reached Roo- 
sevelt Hospital, the bullet had only creased his skull. (Gi- 
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ANASTASIA MURDER SCENE (1957) 


gante was later acquitted of the shooting.) As Valachi said 
in his bestselling memoirs about the Mafia, The Valachi Pa- 
pers: “The Chin wasted a whole month practicing.” 

Genovese feared that Costello alive posed a grave threat 
to him, so he looked around to see what his enemy might 
do for allies. The most likely was Albert Anastasia, af- 
fectionately known as “The Mad Hatter.” Genovese ap- 
proached Carlo Gambino, then only an ambitious Anastasia 
lieutenant, and convinced him that they would both be bet- 
ter off with Anastasia dead. Gambino quickly got the point. 
On Oct. 25, 1957, just as Anastasia had settled back com- 
fortably in a barber chair in Manhattan’s Park-Sheraton 
Hotel, his bodyguard conveniently excused himself. Two 
men walked in quickly, drew pistols and turned Anastasia 
and the shop into a blood-spattered nightmare. It was the 
last murder of a major Cosa Nostra leader, 


























































ONG before the Viet Nam _ papers 

were liberated from the Pentagon’s 
files, Americans had endlessly debated 
the question of why the U.S. ever got 
into the war. The official rationale was, 
and remains, that the South Vietnamese 
need and want U.S. help to maintain 
their independence. In fact, the feelings 
of the Vietnamese people were rarely 
considered by U.S. policymakers. Re- 
cently, a more or less formal poll was 
taken among the South Vietnamese to 
find out what, in their view, the U.S. 
has been up to. The answers, gathered 
by U.S.-trained poll takers in five areas 
from Qui Nhon on the central coast to 
Can Tho in the Mekong Delta, range 
from balanced to bizarre. 

Choosing Not to Win. In Saigon, 
30% of those questioned said the U.S. 
was in Viet Nam to stop Communism. 
But 44% could not—or would not—of- 
fer any explanation for the massive U.S. 
presence. A sizable minority of 17% said 
the Americans were there primarily to 
test their new weapons or to make mon- 
ey for munitions manufacturers, Nobody 
suggested, however, as do some New 
Leftists in the U.S., that Washington 
plunged so deeply into the war to exploit 
the oil that has recently been discovered 
off the shores of South Viet Nam. A ma- 
jority said that the U.S. could have won 
the war but chose not to do so for its own 
perverse and selfish reasons. 

What good has the U.S. done for 
Viet Nam? Almost three-fourths of those 
questioned in Can Tho cited the fight 
against Communism and the roads and 
bridges that the U.S. has built. But 
12% could think of nothing specific, 
and 14% insisted that the U.S. has 
done no good at all. When the same 
group was asked what were the worst 
things Americans had done, 78% cited 
the corruption of Vietnamese youth, 
women, customs and traditions, the use 
of Vietnamese officials as “henchmen,” 
the undermining of the country’s pol- 
itics and economy, and the disregard 
of its national sovereignty, dignity, life 
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and property. The remaining 22% had 
“no opinion.” Perhaps the most savage 
view of the U.S. impact recently ap- 
peared in the opposition newspaper Hoa 
Binh, which printed a cartoon showing 
Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon lit- 
erally raping the country. 

A large majority—ranging from 71% 
in Can Tho to 83% in Nha Trang 
—thought the U.S. controlled the Sai- 
gon government. The general attitude 
was summarized by another opposition 
newspaper, Cong Luan, in an editorial on 
the presidential elections scheduled for 
October: “As to what candidate has the 
greatest chance for success, all Vietnam- 
ese agree with the Vice President 
{Nguyen Cao Ky] that the most trustwor- 
thy prophet is none other than [U.S. Am- 
bassador] Ellsworth Bunker.” Transla- 
tion: Bunker knows because Bunker de- 
cides. A cartoon in Saigon’s Tin Sang 
daily summarizes a widespread feeling; it 
shows Ambassador Bunker, called “the 
Father of the Country,” rocking a cradle 
labeled “Viet Nam.” 

Most of those polled felt that U.S. ci- 
vilians in Viet Nam tended to be hon- 
est, courteous and industrious, with the 
exception of construction workers. Many 
praised U.S. military men for their hard 
work and sincerity. But servicemen were 
also criticized as “drunkards, haughty, li- 
centious men who wore ridiculous 
clothes and seemed indifferent to ac- 
cidents for which they were responsible.” 

Just Demonstrators. To explore these 
attitudes more deeply, Time’s Saigon 
Bureau Chief Jonathan Larsen in re- 
cent weeks interviewed a number of well- 
educated South Vietnamese. The inter- 
views demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
even the most sophisticated Vietnamese 
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G.|. GETTING SHOESHINE IN CAPITAL 
From balanced to bizarre. 


blame the U.S. for a wide range of war- 
induced problems, from economic cri- 
ses to political corruption. Items: 

A NEWSPAPER EDITOR: “At first, the Viet- 
namese thought the Americans were 
very generous, with idealism to fight 
Communism, But after years of seeing 
you behave in bars, driving recklessly 
and insulting our people, we know that 
we were wrong to put you so high. You 
put a woman too high, and then you mar- 
ry her and realize you were deceived, So 
it is with you and us. You had no time to 
show your culture, your education, your 
civilization. You were too busy fighting 
the war. The French had time. They 
showed us their music, their schools, 
their culture. If our people could see you 
in the States, they would have a far bet- 
ter impression. But here they see G.I.s 
running over innocent people and fleeing 
the scene of the accident. 

“You thought that you were superior 
and did not want to ask our advice. 
You didn’t know how to approach the 
Vietnamese. What you needed was a 
Dale Carnegie course in how to get 
along with the Vietnamese. Take the 
title ‘advisers,’ which you have given 
yourselves. To us, an adviser should be 
someone who is superior in every way, 
who can give you advice on all sub- 
jects, on life, on love. You are really 
just ‘demonstrators.’ You show us how 
to shoot the M-16 and fly the F-5, and 
we need you for that. But you are not ‘ad- 
visers.. You thought that by giving us 
an easy life, a television, a washing ma- 
chine, a car, that we could fight Com- 
munism better. That is not true. You 
must have discipline, you must make sac- 
rifices to fight Communism. We have be- 
come bourgeois, although we were not 
born to be bourgeois.” 

AN OPPOSITION DEPUTY IN THE LOWER 
HOUSE: “The people in the country be- 
lieve that you are here to sell weapons 
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because the U.S. is run by the manu- 
facturers of big weapons. The American 
policy is to make small countries de- 
pendent on the Americans. How can 
the people believe that the Americans 
are here, as Mr. Nixon says, so that 
the people can choose their own fate 
and their own leaders, when the U.S. 
Government so openly supports Pres- 
ident Thieu?” 

A TEXTILE MANUFACTURER: “When we were 
in bad straits in 1965, the Americans 
came here to rescue the Vietnamese, so 
the majority of the people thought the 
Americans came here to defend them. 
But as the war wore on, they realized, 
no, the Americans came here to help 
themselves. The people feel perhaps you 
do not want to end the war.” 

A CIVIL ENGINEER: “Americans came like 
firemen to extinguish the fire, but they 
haven't done the job, and now they are 
going home. It’s unbelievable. Fine, we 
will put out the fire ourselves, but you 
have taken the water, the pump and 
the ladder with you. Once we knew 
how to put out these fires with bucket 
brigades, but now we are used to your 
technology, and you are taking it away. 
Many people believe things were better 
in 1961 than they are today. There 
were no motorcycles then, few radios. 
Now the people are making more mon- 
ey and there is more democracy, but 
the morality of the society is declining 
sharply. Our spiritualism has given way 
to materialism.” 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR: “The Vietnamese 
can win the victory, but first we must 
stop the ‘graspers.’ To stop this corrup- 
tion, we need the CIA, the FBI and the 
CID [the Army’s Criminal Investigation 
Division]. Everything in Viet Nam is 
planned by the Americans, including 
who sits in the palace. If the Americans 
don't want Nguyen Van Thieu for Pres- 
ident, he will leave—it is as simple as 
that. If they want to stop the corruption 
and the grasping, they can do it.” 

It is distressing but hardly surprising 
that so many Vietnamese see the Amer- 
icans as scapegoats for almost everything 
that is wrong with their country today. 
Many of the accusations are not only un- 
true but cruel. The idea that the U.S. 
would pour $125 billion and 45,000 lives 
into the country with the idea of “under- 
mining” it is absurd; yet some Vietnam- 
ese insist that such is the case. Illogically, 
many are convinced that the U.S. is sup- 
porting Thieu and at the same time try- 
ing to weaken the Thieu government. 

According to a nationwide poll, 66% 
of the Vietnamese people are aware of 
the U.S. troop withdrawal. Of these, 
56% approve of the U.S. departure 
—possibly because they feel spurned 
—and do not appear to be overly con- 
cerned about the consequences. While 
21% of this group think the position of 
the North Vietnamese will be strength- 
ened, 38% foresee only a short-term 
problem that the South Vietnamese can 
handle. A scant 15%, however, believe 
that ARVN is strong enough to maintain 
control without any hitches. 
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Middle East: Dead But Not Buried 


HEN the U.S. three months ago 

became the middleman in Egyp- 
tian-Israeli negotiations over the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal, Secretary of 
State William Rogers laid down an in- 
junction. Neither side should present 
memorandums, he said, because written 
words often back negotiators into cor- 
ners. He urged that all proposals or ob- 
servations be kept oral. 

Despite that logical precaution, Wash- 
ington last week found itself trying to ex- 
plain its way out of an embarrassing 
gaffe—caused by an American memo. 
Visiting Cairo, Columnist Joseph Kraft 
was told by Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad that Egypt had agreed 
to a written U.S. suggestion that Israel 
pull back from the canal to a line half- 
way across Sinai. The Egyptians would 
move to within 15 miles of the Israeli 





CIA DIRECTOR HELMS 
Stepping off 


line, and a United Nations truce force 
would be set up between them. 

The Israelis, who have never seen such 
a memorandum, much less agreed to 
such terms, were furious. Quickly, the 
State Department explained that the 
memo was not official. What had hap- 
pened, it said, was that Donald Bergus, 
Washington's provisional representative 
in Cairo, had offered Riad his own “in- 
formal and personal” suggestion for a 
Suez plan. “He certainly stepped off the 
reservation,” said one official, “but we're 
not going to disown him. He’s a capable 
man with excellent contacts.” 

Bogus Memorandum. Publicly, Israel 
accepted the explanation; privately, its 
diplomats spoke scornfully of the “Bo- 
gus Memorandum.” Their skepticism 
was well founded. It seemed most un- 
likely that Bergus, 51, who has spent 
more than 25 years on Middle East mat- 
ters and served ably since 1967 in his 
present sensitive post, would have ig- 
nored Rogers’ directive. A possible ex- 
planation is that Bergus was sending 


up trial balloons at the behest of the 
State Department. That seems especially 
likely in view of the fact that the U.S. 
is tinkering with a proposal—oral 
—much like Bergus’ for solving the 
Suez impasse. It calls for Israel to pull 
back about 35 miles in Sinai, for Egyp- 
tian civilians and a token military force 
to cross over the canal but to move 
only 15 miles into the peninsula, and 
for a formal cease-fire. Neither Israel 
nor Egypt has seized on the plan, how- 
ever, and one Israeli Cabinet member 
said last week of the negotiations: “They 
are dead but not buried.” 

Carrot and Stick. The impasse add- 
ed significance to another curious U.S. 
move: a quiet four-day visit to Israel 
last week by CIA Director Richard 
Helms. The Administration would say 
nothing about Helms’ trip, but he con- 





STATE DEPARTMENT'S BERGUS 
the reservation. 


ferred with Premier Golda Meir and 
the hierarchy of top officials, He also 
toured Israeli-occupied Sharm el Sheikh 
at the tip of the Sinai peninsula and 
the area around it. 

Helms’ visit appeared to be more of a 
political mission than a security check. 
One reason for it could be that President 
Nixon, who respects Helms’ judgment 
highly, is presently pondering an Israeli 
request for additional military equip- 
ment. Israel is convinced that Washing- 
ton is using such aid as both carrot and 
stick to force it into unwanted compro- 
mises. The Israelis told Helms that since 
the Soviets are moving inexorably south- 
ward toward East Africa and the Indian 
Ocean, establishing a naval presence and 
setting up ports of call and repair facil- 
ities, friendly nations such as Israel ought 
to be included in Western defense plan- 
ning. On that basis, the Israelis argue. 
arms shipments ought to be determined 
according to strategic priorities, and not 
be subject to the more local pressures of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
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The thought, culture and customs that 
brought China to where we found her 
must disappear. The thought, customs 
and culture of proletarian China, which 
does not vet exist, must appear. 

—Mao Tse-tung to French Minister 

of Culture André Malraux, 1965 


ERELY gaining effective control 
over China’s 800 million people 
—a population twice the size of the Brit- 
ish Empire at its zenith—was an epic 
achievement. But Mao Tse-tung’s am- 
bitions did not stop there. A few months 
after his conversation with Malraux, 
Mao launched the cataclysmic Cultural 
Revolution. It was the climax, perhaps 
the final one. in what M.1.T. Sinologist 
Lucien Pye describes as an effort to re- 
make completely “the thoughts and sen- 
timents of a people who have already 
been molded by the oldest civilization 
on earth.” Mao wanted to do nothing 
less than transform the traditional Chi- 
nese peasant—passive, materialistic, in- 
stinctively dependent on a ruling elite 
—into a new Maoist Man. He would 
be self-reliant but unswervingly loyal 
to the state, a faithful fanatic who would 
“neither seek fame or gain nor fear hard- 
ship or death, but toil body and soul 
for the people.” Only such a man, the 
Chairman believes, can prevent the Chi- 
nese revolution from sliding into Soviet- 
style “softness” and “revisionism.” 
Beware Impetuosity. It was a fan- 
tastic undertaking. One measure of how 
far Mao is from success is the state of 
the 17 million—-member Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which marked its 50th an- 
niversary last week. Mao demolished 
the party during the Cultural Revolution 
in his effort to wipe out the “capitalist 
roaders” and others who did not share 
his own mystical concept of the revo- 
lution. He hoped to replace them with 
freshly radicalized, totally Maoized 
youth who would be prepared to spend 


Mao's Attempt to Remake Man 


their lives in permanent struggle. But 
they have yet to appear. 

In the 25 provincial-level adminis- 
trations where the Communist organi- 
zation has been restored (out of a total 
of 29), things are controlled by the 
same army pragmatists who stepped in 
to run the country when the Red Guards 
went haywire. One exception is Shang- 
hai. which is still in the hands of the ed- 
ucated urban activists who dominated 
the party before the Cultural Revolution. 
Of the provincial bosses, 18 are old- 
line generals, five vintage bureaucrats, 
two veterans of service in the state se- 
curity apparatus. Rural, poorly educated, 
untraveled and just plain old—their av- 
erage age is 62—they are hardly the 
sort of men to heed Mao’s call to “take 
in the fresh.” In fact, a dominant theme 
of the 25.000-word anniversary editorial 
that appeared in the Peking press last 
week was a warning against the evils 
of “impetuosity.” 

Speaking Bitterness. The condition 
of the party aside. Westerners who have 
been admitted to China since Peking 
launched its venture in Ping Pong di- 
plomacy report that in other respects, 
Mao has made remarkable strides to- 
ward his goal. Their dispatches tell of or- 
derly cities where threadbare but smil- 
ing millions echo Maoist slogans, of 
shopkeepers who leave their goods out 
all night without fear of their being sto- 
len, of a military establishment whose 
$150-a-month generals uncomplainingly 
accepted a sizable pay cut in 1969. Mao- 
ist thought, some of the travelers re- 
ported, has done away with corruption, 
enabled the deaf to regain their hear- 
ing, and inspired peasants to complete 
herculean engineering projects with tools 
no more sophisticated than their bare 
hands. “No one who has not lived here 
before.” writes Canadian Diplomat 
Chester Ronning, “can fully appreciate 
the almost miraculous transformation.” 


PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI, CHAIRMAN MAO & HEIR APPARENT LIN PIAO IN PEKING 


Neither seek fame or gain nor fear hardship or death. 
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TOT WITH BOOK OF MAO’S THOUGHTS 
Learning to hate the old. 


Maoism was always grounded more 
in a naive spiritualism than in psy- 
chological or even political theory. 
Though the Communist rule of China 
proceeded conventionally enough in the 
beginning, by the mid-1950s Mao de- 
cided that the great necessity was not 
to institutionalize socialism but to in- 
stitutionalize revolution. To prod the 
country’s historically passive masses into 
a ceaseless struggle for the new world, 
writes University of Michigan Political 
Scientist Richard Solomon, Mao made 
virtues of hostility and aggression, the 
two human characteristics most deeply 
suppressed by the Confucian ethic. “The 
more one hates the old society,” Mao 
reasoned, “the more one will love the 
party and the new society.” Notes Sol- 
omon: “Mao believes the intense sen- 
timent of aggression is the only force 
powerful enough to sustain the involve- 
ment of China’s peasants and workers 
in the tasks of social revolution.” 

Party cadres still regularly instruct 
groups of peasants in the cathartic plea- 
sures of “speaking bitterness” about the 
bad old pre-Mao days. Provincial news- 
papers and radio stations (about half of 
China’s towns and villages receive broad- 
casts) blare endless polemics against U.S. 
imperialists, Soviet revisionists and 
home-grown “class enemies.” 

The Headmaster. Rituals are used to 
submerge individualism and stress loy- 
alty to the state. “In no other political 
culture.” notes M.1.T.’s Pye, “has use 
of the theater been so widespread and in- 
tensive. Strip away the dance teams, 
the theatrical groups, the mass parades 
and the gymnastic formations, and one 
of the most distinctive features of the 
Chinese brand of Communism would 
disappear.” The main feature, perhaps, 
is the military-style organization of Chi- 
nese life. In one way or another, says Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, “we are all con- 
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nected with the army.” Factories, com- 
munes and schools are organized into 
squads, companies and brigades. “All 
China is a great school of Mao Tse- 
tung Thought,” writes Journalist Edgar 
Snow, “and the army is its headmaster.” 

The Chinese press is full of human-in- 
terest vignettes showing how this em- 
phasis on spiritual transformation works 

-and foreign observers do not doubt 
that occasionally it does work. There 
is, for example. the $25-a-month wom- 
an factory worker who turned down a 
prize for repeatedly overfulfilling her 
quota. “I am already being paid for serv- 
ing the people,” she protested. “This in it- 
self is not quite correct. To give me 
something extra would not only be su- 
perfluous, but would actually be a mis- 
use of public funds.” 

Nevertheless, reports Time Hong 
Kong Bureau Chief Bruce Nelan, “No 
matter how antlike the masses of Chi- 
na might seem at times, they are very 
human beings. Their culture provides 
some special characteristics, but they 
have the usual complement of emotions, 
drives, ambitions. Most of them want 
an orderly society, a good job, good 
food, shelter, a happy family and a lit- 
tle fun out of life. It is this value sys- 
tem that Mao has tried to replace with 
a taste for unrelenting struggle and tur- 
moil.”” Not even Mao pretends that he 
ha® completely succeeded, During a vis- 
it to a commune north of Peking this 
spring, New York Timesman Seymour 
Topping found “the same gentle civil- 
ity of the people’ that he had en- 
countered in China two decades ago. 
“Old family shrines have been replaced 
by portraits of Chairman Mao,” he not- 
ed, “but parents are still obviously re- 
vered, and small children, as always, 
are left in the care of grandparents 
who live with the family.” 

A Lot of Action. The Chairman's 
New China, argues Michigan’s Solomon, 
is still bedeviled by “the age-old Con- 
fucian distinction between thought and 
action, theory and practice.” In Mao's 
Revolution and the Chinese Political 
Culture, a new study to be published 
by the University of California Press 
this fall, Solomon maintains that “Chi- 
na remains largely a traditional peasant 
society.” The Chinese peasant, who rep- 
resents 85% of the population, is mo- 
tivated primarily by the desire for a 
secure and prosperous life for himself 
and his family and only secondarily by 
feelings about China as a whole. Mao 
seems unable to entirely fend off the 
“sugar-coated bullets’—the term he uses 
to describe material pleasures and temp- 
tations—that threaten to push China 
down the Soviet road. 

The regime has raised wages an av- 
erage 17% since the Cultural Revo- 
lution, but now mining and railway 
workers are agitating for even more, 
Last month postal workers in Canton ap- 
pealed, unsuccessfully, for higher pay. 
Money is not the only sugar-coated bul- 
let either. Mao favors those good gray 
(or blue) unisex styles, but rare is the 
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young Chinese girl who does not have 
a fancy embroidered-silk jacket or a 
flowered dress tucked away somewhere. 
Sex is supposed to follow marriage but, 
as a Swede who frequently visits Chi- 
na pointed out, “If you walk around in 
the parks in the summer, there is a lot 
of action.” 

Favorable Winds. Provincial radio 
stations are forever scolding errant Chi- 
nese for a variety of venal sins. One re- 
cent broadcast complained that “class 
enemies” at a commune in Kwangtung 
province “have whipped up a sinister 
capitalist wind of ‘going it alone’ in side- 
line production.” Translation: some mis- 
creants are spending too little time down 
on the commune and too much tend- 
ing the few vegetables, pigs and chick- 
ens they are allowed to raise and sell 
for cash. 

If Mao thus has not succeeded in 
changing human (or Chinese) nature, if 
Maoist Man remains a vision, he has nev- 
ertheless established an amazing degree 
of at least surface unanimity and loy- 
alty. The ordinary citizen can hardly 
do less than try to get along with the 
state, which in a totalitarian system 
like China’s is the source of all rewards 
and all punishment. After all, says 
one 30-year-old party-educated intellec- 
tual who recently fled to Hong Kong, 
the Chinese peasantry has always been 
like “the grass on the hilltop’—ready 
to blow with the prevailing political 
winds. The winds, it must be conceded, 
have been generally favorable. Despite 
such Mao-inspired aberrations as the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958-59 and 
the Cultural Revolution, the country is 
now relatively stable. Jobs are available, 
the yen is firm, and the kind of fam- 
ines that used to wipe out 20 million peo- 
ple at a time are a fading memory. 

A European diplomat who has served 
in Peking finds Mao’s China “a very self- 
contained country. It doesn’t owe any- 
body a cent. It has one of the most 
stable currencies. The people can’t pos- 
sibly long for the time when they pulled 
rickshas for white people.” 

Pleasing Prospect. It has not been 
lost on Defense Minister Lin Piao and 
the other moderates who run China 
these days that the Chinese economy 
moves ahead only when Maoism, with 
its disruptive emphasis on “struggle” 
and its relative indifference to rates of 
production, is throttled, Last year Chi- 
na harvested a record 240 million tons 
of grain; many more such crops will 
be needed if Peking is ever to feed its 
population (which is still growing at 
2% a year) and industrialize as well. 
Thus the prospect is for an extended 
pause in the effort to remake the Chi- 
nese mind—a prospect that might please 
the masses, but not the impatient rev- 
olutionary of 77 who once protested al- 
most fearfully that 





The world rolls on, 

Time presses. 

Ten thousand years are too long! 
Seize the day! Seize the hour! 





SUHARTO IN WASHINGTON (1970) 


INDONESIA 


Electing God’s Government 
For months the sign of the banyan 
tree has been sprouting all over In- 
donesia. Planes dropped leaflets and kites 
that displayed the spreading tree. Be- 
tjak (three-wheeled ricksha) drivers wore 
polo shirts imprinted with it. Practically 
every civil servant in the sprawling ar- 
chipelago nation sported a button em- 
blazoned with the symbol. Radio and 
television stations frequently played a 
song extolling the tree, traditional sym- 
bol of security, as the place “to hail 
while expecting the blessings of God.” 
The message was clear: the blessings 
of God would come only if President Su- 
harto and his regime remained in power. 
The tree is the symbol of the gov- 
ernment’s political organization, Sekber 
Golkar. Last week, when 57 million 
Indonesians went to the polls in the 
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country’s first national elections in 16 
years, a majority of them probably 
punched the sign of the banyan tree on 
the ballot. Exactly how many will not 
be known until mid-August, when Pres- 
ident Suharto will announce the re- 
sults. But since the government had 
already reserved the right to appoint 
100 members of the 460-member House 
of Representatives, there is little doubt 
that the military regime will obtain a 
clear majority in Parliament and thus 
be able to re-elect the quiet Javanese gen- 
eral as President in 1973. 

Measure of Legitimacy. The election 
was a costly ($55 million) move de- 
signed to give the regime, which took 
power from the late President Sukarno 
in 1965, a measure of legitimacy. The 
government took no chances. Before 
the election it forbade criticism of Pres- 
ident Suharto or the government's pro- 
gram. The nine opposition parties were 
allowed to hold village rallies, but 
there were widespread charges of in- 
timidation. In some provinces, army 
commanders prevented political rallies 
by scheduling military drills at the 
same time. The government also weed- 
ed out 2,500 unacceptable candidates 
and arrested many others. 

Both the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
also had a hand in trying to influence 
the elections, In the late “50s and early 
‘60s, Moscow gave Indonesia an es- 
timated $1 billion worth of military 
equipment only to see the army turn 
the weapons against the Communists in 
a massacre that claimed perhaps 300,000 
lives in 1965. Since then, Soviet in- 
fluence has been extremely muted. Rus- 
sian efforts were confined to good-will 
visits to Nationalist Party candidates 
and broadcasts denouncing the Suhario 
regime over Radio Moscow's Indone- 
sian-language station. Washington's in- 
fluence was more direct: $18 million 
worth of military aid, including M-16 ri- 
fles, machine guns, aircraft and $500,000 
worth of sophisticated communications 
gear to link Indonesian military com- 
mands around the country. 

Far from Perfect. For a nation that 
has been torn in recent decades by 
bloody internal strife, the pre-election 
mood was surprisingly calm. Life un- 
der Suharto’s “new order” is far from 
perfect, but markedly better than in Su- 
karno’s days. Inflation has been curbed 
from an annual rate of 635% to less 
than 10%. Suharto’s economists have 
balanced the budget and won the con- 
fidence of private investors. After sev- 
eral setbacks, the country last year 
achieved a record rice harvest. The big- 
gest sore point in a land where the per 
capita income is only about $80 is the 
relative affluence enjoyed by the mil- 
itary since coming to power. “If you 
use American standards, Indonesia is 
not democratic,” conceded a leading pol- 
itician last week. “The army is now the 
only decisive factor in Indonesian pol- 
itics, Later, perhaps in 25 years when 
we have a sound economic life, we can 
afford to return to real democracy.” 
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ITALY 
Undoing the Gordian Knot 


“For whoever divorces in Italy,” says 
Mario Guttieres, a prominent Rome 
matrimonial lawyer, “love has been over 
for a long time.” Take the case of An- 
giola Gattoronchieri. Married in 1907, 
she and her two sons were left behind 
eight years later when her husband took 
off for Argentina, never to be heard 
from again. She spent 56 years as one 
of Italy’s “white widows”—women 
whose husbands have emigrated and 
left them behind, still legally and in- 
dissolubly married, Last week Signora 
Gattoronchieri, now 103 years old, be- 
came the oldest person to obtain a de- 


Tram 


DIVORCEE SPAAK 


diologist. A number of them, he says. 
have been separated so many years they 
no longer recognize their abandoned 
mates when they meet in court. 

For all that, the battle over the law 
is far from over. Last week the di- 
vorzisti won an important legal test 
when Italy's Constitutional Court upheld 
the law. The specific issue, raised in an 
appeal by a Siena tribunal, was wheth- 
er church marriages can be dissolved 
by a civil court. The court held that 
they could. This left popular referendum 
as the only recourse left for Italy’s 
vocal anti-divorzisti to quash the di- 
vorce law. They had already anticipated 
that move the week before in submit- 
ting 1,370,134 signatures—nearly three 





ANTI-DIVORZISTI DEMONSTRATING IN ROME 


When love has long been over. 


cree since divorce became legal in Italy 
last December. 

Despite the fears of the law's op- 
ponents, the expected avalanche of di- 
vorce petitions has not materialized. 
Costs are high (anywhere from $350 to 
$1,000), grounds for divorce are lim- 
ited, and court procedures ponderous. 
Some judges have been accused of de- 
liberately stalling cases, and some par- 
ish priests have been taking unconscio- 
nably long in furnishing documents to 
would-be divorcees, making it impossible 
for them to untie the knot. Aside from 
a few celebrities such as Vittorio De 
Sica, Maria Callas and Catherine Spaak, 
those who do go through the struggle 
in the courts are usually middle-class 
people anxious to legalize long-term li- 
aisons and second families. “Divorce is 
neither easy nor a bourgeois luxury,” 
says a lawyer. Judge Marcello Tondo re- 
ports that some litigants have appeared 
in court in wheelchairs and on stretch- 
ers, sometimes with an attendant car- 





times the number required—petitioning 
for a referendum to abrogate the law. 

Though the Vatican officially kept 
hands off the highly successful refer- 
endum campaign, Rome's conservative 
Il Messaggero charged the Vatican with 
interference nonetheless. Said La Stam- 
pa's Carlo Casalegno: “The anti-divor- 
zisti were able to lean on the church 
structure, hundreds of dioceses, thou- 
sands of religious institutions, and tens 
of thousands of parishes from Bolzano 
to Siracusa, in organizing the collection 
of signatures.” Thus, when the refer- 
endum takes place, probably next spring, 
it may emerge as a test of the political 
power of the church. Right now the 
church enjoys a slight advantage; a re- 
cent poll showed 49.3% against the di- 
vorce law, 42.2% for it. Caught in the 
middle for another agonizing year, 
meanwhile, are thousands of people who 
are trying to right old wrongs, give il- 
legitimate children a name, and recon- 
struct their lives and families. 
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Winnebago. 


Wherever you park it, it’s something else. 


A Winnebago motor home is 
a kitchen for fishing trips. A 
bathhouse for the beach. A ski 
lodge for Aspen. A lounge for 
football parties. A dozen motels 
when you're on the road. 


It carries everything. Double 
beds and bunks. Kitchen 
Double sink. Oven-range 
Refrigerator-freezer. Bathroom. 
Shower. Stool. Lavatory. 
Dinette. Lounge. Every 


convenience you could want, 
built in and ready to use. 
whether youre relaxing ina 
secluded forest or tooling down 
highway 101. 


You can live in a Winnebago 
motor home. And have fun. No 
matter where you go. No matter 
what you do. Maybe that's 
why more people buy Winnebagos 
than any other motor home 
in America. 
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ABANDONED PAVILION OF LES HALLES 


Here come the bulldozers. 


FRANCE 


Folding the Parasols of Paris 


Emile Zola described Les Halles as 
“the belly of Paris,” and nobody ever 
coined a better phrase for the sprawl- 
ing wholesale market on the Right Bank 
where for 800 years have flowed the 
meat, fowl, vegetables, dairy products, 
herbs, roots, fish, cheese and even flow- 
ers necessary to sustain a city of gour- 
mets. Sadly, Paris inevitably outgrew 
its inefficient and costly belly; two years 
ago, most operations were moved to a 
shiny new complex at Rungis near Orly 
Airport. That move left the problem of 
what to do with a dozen huge cast-iron- 
and-glass pavilions that made up the 
heart of the market and dated back a 
century to the Second Empire. 

Last week, after a ten-hour debate that 


BY 1975, nine years ahead of Or- 
wellian projections, every West Ger- 
man citizen may be officially known to 
his government by a twelve-digit num- 
ber. The government has sent the Bund- 
esrat (upper house of parliament) a pro- 
posal that would identify each person 
by six digits indicating his birth date, a 
seventh his sex and the century of his 
birth, the next four to distinguish him 
from others born on the same day, and 
the last a “control’’ number—which 
would make Chancellor Willy Brandt 
Number 181213 3 1234 5 or something 
very close to that. The number will fol- 
low a person from birth until 30 years 
after his death when, presumably, he 
would be expunged from the 
computers. 

The government explains 
the move on the grounds that 
its voluminous _ registration 
system is being computerized, 
It also hopes to eliminate the 
confusing snarls that some- 
times arise in a country where 
many people have the same 


ended at 2 a.m., the Paris city council 
finally voted for a renovation program 
that will mean the destruction of the 
graceful pavilions, along with adjacent 
shops and warehouses; all together, 40 
valuable acres between the Louvre and 
the ancient, aristocratic Marais district 
are scheduled for “renewal.” In other 
days, politicians working so late and so 
earnestly would have restored them- 
selves at one of the inestimable restau- 
rants on the edge of Les Halles with 
onion soup and a glass of wine. 

More Than a Market. In the earlier 
battle of Les Halles, leading up to the 
1969 démarche to Rungis, disagreement 
centered on a social tradition. Les Halles, 
after all, had become far more than a 
market. From midnight to dawn it was 
the heart of Paris as well as the belly, 
as farmers trundled in with their boun- 


Just Call Him 
181213 3 1234 5 


GOETHE & SCHILLER BY THE NUMBERS 


ty, chefs and grocers arrived to buy it, 
and prostitutes and pickpockets merged 
for different kinds of commerce. Such 
restaurants as Au Pied de Cochon, Le 
Pére Tranquille and Au Chien Qui Fume 
lured socialites in white ties as well 
as butchers in blood-spattered white 
smocks, often as the sun was rising. 
Left Bank intellectuals, statesmen, art- 
ists and American expatriates like Er- 
nest Hemingway and F. Scott Fitzgerald 
were all habitués of Les Halles’ all- 
night eating places. 

The current battle over destruction 
of the pavilions involved aesthetics rath- 
er than traditions. This time the con- 
servationists were interested in saving 
what they consider to be the city’s prime 
example of exquisite early ironwork. 
Les Halles were designed by Architect 
Victor Baltard, working with Baron 
Georges Eugéne Haussmann, the city 
planner who created much of modern 
Paris. Baltard’s first pavilion, shaped in 
stone, was so gross that Napoleon III 
personally ordered it torn down. The 
Emperor told Haussmann: “I want big 
umbrellas. Nothing more.” The baron 
told Baltard to try iron, and this time 
he caught the spirit. The grace of what 
marketmen ever afterward called their 
“parasols” has enchanted generations 
of Frenchmen. 

Center of Culture. Beyond the archi- 
tectural controversy, there was another 
facet to the debate. When the fishmon- 
gers and vegetable sellers moved out of 
Les Halles, artists and entrepreneurs 
moved in, offering everything from 
avant-garde theater and Marxist book 
shows to pop concerts, films, art exhibits, 
puppet shows and flea markets. The fish 
pavilion has become, of all things, a roll- 
er rink. In all, 2,000,000 people have vis- 
ited the transformed market. 

But a majority of the city councilors, 


surname (there are 600,000 Millers 
alone in West Germany). Israel and the 
Scandinavian countries already have 
such systems, and a number of others, in- 
cluding Japan, are preparing to follow 
suit. 

As most Germans seem to see it, bu- 
reaucratization is already so pervasive 
that the new system could not be any 
worse. “We are already overnumbered,” 
wrote Munich's respectable Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung, “and who would have objec- 
tions to a simplification of the sys- 
tem?” As it is, anyone moving from 
one city to another in West Germany 
must fill out an 18-inch-long question- 
naire, in triplicate, first to deregister 

and then again to reregister. 
But not everyone is pleased 
with the name-to-number 
switch. In an opinion poll 
about the change, 31% pro- 
tested. “I have been a num- 
ber long enough as a soldier 
and a prisoner of war,” said 
a retired policeman. “Il want 
to keep my name.” 
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mainly Gaullists, disliked the new mar- 
keteers, who were mostly young. mostly 
intellectual and mostly left-wing. Be- 
sides, the council already had plans for 
the area. By 1978 the site will be filled 
with modern monoliths—a more formal 
cultural center, a trade center, a hotel, 
and a Métro station, at an estimated cost 
of $80 million. One-quarter of the acre- 
age will become a park to set off 16th 
century St.-Eustache, scene of Moliére’s 
baptism and Mirabeau’s funeral (when 
the church was temporarily a revolution- 
ary “temple of agriculture”) and where 
butchers once hung sides of mutton 
along the exterior wall. President 
Georges Pompidou will undoubtedly ap- 
prove the council decision. A museum of 
contemporary art planned for the re- 
newed area happens to be a pet Pompi- 
dou project. 

Bulldozing Begins. The councilmen’s 
raison was that a growing city like 
Paris must find workable compromises 
between nostalgia and practicality. But 
the conservationists had a particularly 
strong point. Already the quais along 
the Seine are disappearing behind river- 
front expressways; part of the Tuileries 
Gardens are to be dug up for an un- 
derground telephone exchange; and the 
skyline of Montparnasse has been 
scarred by high-rises. Next week, the 
bulldozing of Les Halles is scheduled 
to begin, and the city intends to keep 
riot police on guard to prevent squat- 
ters from impeding the wreckers. Un- 
less there is an unforeseen reprieve, 
Paris will sacrifice another of its 19th 
century accomplishments for 20th cen- 
tury expedience. 


TURKEY 


The Ultimate Concession 


For more than 400 years, some of 
the world’s best opium poppies have 
been grown in Turkey. The Turks use 
the seed for cooking oil and food sea- 
soning, the stalk for fuel and animal fod- 
der. From the pod they extract raw 
opium for the making of medicinal mor- 
phine. Currently, the poppy provides 
the main source of income for 80,000 
farmers and earns Turkey about $5,000,- 
000 per year in foreign exchange. 

Out of a crop of 150 tons of pop- 
pies produced per year, however, only 
about 60 tons reach legal collection sta- 
tions. Practically none of the crop ts 
used for domestic narcotics production; 
the Turks themselves have never had 
an addiction problem of any conse- 
quence. Instead, some 90 tons of pop- 
pies are exported illegally, in the form 
of opium gum, primarily to Marseille. 
There, well-financed hoodlums—many 
of them Corsicans—supervise its refine- 
ment into morphine base and heroin 
for shipment to the U.S. Of all the 
heroin currently reaching the U.S. with 
disastrous effects, 80% is believed to 
originate in Turkey. 

Under pressure from the U.S. over 
the past several years, the Turks have re- 
duced the number of provinces where 
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poppies can legally be grown from 21 
to four. They have also established a sys- 
tem of inspection stations which, by 
the end of this year, is scheduled to num- 
ber 53 offices manned by 500 agents. 
Last week the Ankara government made 
the ultimate concession: it agreed to 
abolish poppy production completely by 
the middle of 1972. “It is,” said one 
U.S. diplomat, “like banning corn pro- 
duction in Iowa.” 

Mindful of the political risk the Turk- 
ish government was taking, the U.S. 
promised to increase its aid and techni- 
cal assistance to help Turkey convert 
from poppy growing to other farm prod- 
ucts. President Nixon made a special 
point of appearing before TV cameras 
with the Turkish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington and praising Turkey's Premier 
Nihat Erim for his “courageous, states- 
manlike action.” Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers told Time Correspondent 
William Mader: “The decision may cre- 
ate difficult domestic problems for Tur- 
key, but it was taken in the interest of the 
international community. When we in 
the U.S. have so many teen-agers dying 
of heroin addiction in our cities, we par- 
ticularly appreciate Turkey's action, and 
we hope that other nations involved [in 
opium production] will show the same 
sense of international responsibility.” 

The Turkish decision may well prove 
to be the most important step yet tak- 
en in controlling the import of heroin 
into the U.S. But its lasting effectiveness 
will depend on the ability of the U.S. 
to persuade the other major opium pro- 
ducers—notably Burma, Thailand, Laos 
and Afghanistan—to take similar action. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Politics of Leverage 

U.S. foreign aid, occasionally high- 
principled and altruistic, most of the 
time is used as a way of exerting dip- 
lomatic leverage. As such, its rationale 
can be precarious. Two recent examples: 
> After the assassination last month of a 
Chilean opposition leader, former Vice 
President Edmundo Pérez Zujovic, the 
killers were identified as members of the 
extreme leftist Organized Vanguard of 
the People. But Communist and Social- 
ist politicians, as well as several pro-gov- 
ernment newspapers, accused the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency of being be- 
hind the murder. Defense Minister Ale- 
jandro Rios Valdivia did not specifically 
blame the CIA, but he told the Chilean 
Senate that “hidden interests far beyond 
our borders . . . who are being harmed 
through revolutionary changes” were the 
real culprits. The Marxist government 
of Salvador Allende Gossens, while 
staunchly maintaining that it had never 
accused the U.S. of wrongdoing, refused 
to exonerate the CIA, and the charge 
stuck in the public mind. 

The Nixon Administration is aware 
that such an incident could cause fur- 
ther damage to an already fragile re- 
lationship. It is also mindful that ne- 
gotiations will soon be held to deter- 





mine the value of U.S. copper prop- 
erties that are to be nationalized by 
the Chilean government. Accordingly, 
Washington has adopted a stance of cal- 
culated ambiguity toward Chile. Last 
week the Administration decided to 
grant Santiago $5,000,000 in credits 
for the purchase of paratroop equipment 
and a $4,000,000 C-130 military trans- 
port. It was the first new military aid 
since the Allende government came to 
power last October. 

> The Pakistan army’s crackdown on 
East Pakistan last spring has resulted 
in the deaths of as many as 200,000 Ben- 
galis. Another 6,000,000 have fled across 
the border, saddling India with a mas- 
sive refugee problem. 

The World Bank, as well as most of 






ALLENDE RIDING IN TANK 
A calculated ambiguity. 


the Western aid-giving nations, has con- 
cluded that economic aid to Pakistan 
should be suspended until the govern- 
ment of President Agha Mohammed 
Yahya Khan takes significant steps to- 
ward easing its repression of the East. 
Last week, however, the Nixon Admin- 
istration admitted that its economic aid 
to Pakistan, which amounted to $213 
million last year, will continue. Even mil- 
itary aid, which theoretically was cut off 
when the terror began in East Pakistan 
on March 25, will not be suspended for 
equipment ordered before that date. 

The U.S, has a dual motive: main- 
taining leverage with Yahya to seek a set- 
tlement in East Pakistan, and preventing 
Islamabad from becoming even more re- 
liant on Peking than it already is for mil- 
itary assistance. Though Yahya promised 
last week that he would convene a “leg- 
islature” within four months, the con- 
flict in East Pakistan is continuing, and 
there is no sign that leverage is pro- 
ducing the desired result. 
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Two months ago Jazz King Louis 
(“Satchmo”) Armstrong was gravely ill 
in a Manhattan hospital, fighting an ap- 
parently losing battle for his life. Now 
the gravel-throated singer and trumpeter 
has told newsmen: “My playing and sing- 
ing’s O.K. and I feel pretty good.” To 
prove it, he took up his trumpet, blast- 
ed into What a Wonderful World, and 
announced he planned to go back to 
work. Said Satchmo: “That's what life’s 
all about, man.” 

Slowed down by a dilatory auto ahead 
of him on an English highway, former 
Racing Ace Stirling Moss stepped on 
the gas and passed the slowpoke. Un- 
fortunately, the leisurely motorist turned 
out to be an off-duty policeman, who 
charged Moss with crossing a double 
white line. Haled into court, one of the 
world’s most famous drivers had his li- 
cense taken away. “Terribly unfair,” 
grumbled Moss, who had to be chauf- 
feured home by his attorney. “At the mo- 
ment I’m riding a bicycle and it’s bloody 
awful.” 

In the Dominican Republic to file 
for a quickie divorce from Barbra Strei- 
sand, Actor Elliott Gould, 32, walked 
hand in hand from the courtroom with 
pregnant Jenny Bogart, 19. Gould an- 
nounced that he was the father of her 
baby, due to be born “around Christ- 
mas.” Furthermore, Jenny announced 
defiantly, she and Elliott will continue 
to live together out of wedlock because 
“we don’t believe in marriage.” 

In Rome, a city that takes its singing 
seriously, the uproar was reminiscent 
of the time Maria Callas failed to com- 
plete a performance of Bellini’s Norma. 
This time it was Aretha Franklin, who 
had been touring the country while the 
Italians hailed her as La Regina del 
Soul. After fainting at the end of a per- 
formance, Aretha canceled her next 
day’s show, a move that produced out- 
raged howls and legal action from Pro- 
moter Ezio Radaelli, who had paid her 
$65,000 in advance. Aretha responded 
by booking a flight to Paris. But she 
was picked up by forewarned policemen 
at Rome’s Fiumicino Airport, hustled 
away, searched, and—after promising 
to return $40,000 to Promoter Radaelli 
—finally allowed to board a plane for 
New York. “I'll come back for you,” 
she shouted to fans cheering from the 
terminal terrace. Her famed vocal cords 
sounded as strong as ever. 

After her firebrand activities on behalf 
of Northern Ireland’s Catholic minority, 
Bernadette Devlin, 23, the youngest 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, would hardly seem to need more 
publicity. Yet last week Bernadette, who 
is unmarried, went out of her way to dis- 
close to the press that she expects a baby 
in the fall. She refused to name the fa- 
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ther. “I do not expect it to be easy,” she 
admitted, “some people might want to 
see me hide and sulk. Others might feel 
that they were owed some explanation. 
But my morals,” she insisted, “are a 
private matter.” 

For years she had seemed unable to 
avoid the glare of publicity. Thus it came 
as a surprise when word leaked that To- 
bacco Heiress Doris Duke, 58, has for 
two years sung as a chorister in an almost 
all-black gospel choir in Nutley, New 
Jersey's First Baptist Church. Along 
with the other 100 members of the An- 
gelic Choir, Doris goes to Friday-night 
choir practice, tours along with the gos- 
pelers, and occasionally invites them all 
up to her 2,500-acre estate in Somerville. 
“We know Doris is a_ millionaire,” 
said Pastor Lawrence Roberts. “But 
all those who walk in the ways of the 
Lord are millionaires.” 

Conspiracies are the specialty of New 
Orleans District Attorney Jim Garrison. 
And his reputation was firmly estab- 
lished during his two-year prosecution 
of Businessman Clay Shaw on a charge 
of conspiring to assassinate President 
John F. Kennedy. Now U.S. Attorney 
General John Mitchell has charged Gar- 
rison with indulging in some conspiring 
of his own: accepting bribes to protect il- 
legal pinball machines. After allegedly 
receiving the latest installment of $1,000 
in marked $50 bills, Garrison was ar- 
rested, fingerprinted, and released on 
$5,000 bond. “I’ve never accepted a dol- 
lar in my life,” he snapped. 


His life in the South was hard and 
the treatment he received at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, where he was 
the first known Negro student, was some- 
thing less than cordial. So it seems 
strange that James Meredith should 
want to go back. But after spending six 
troubled years in New York City, where 
he lost $20,000 as a landlord, and was 
sentenced to two days in jail for ha- 
rassing his tenants, Meredith has aban- 
doned the North to return to Jackson, 
Miss., where he will campaign to ob- 
tain more economic power for blacks. 
“The South,” Meredith announced, “Is 
a more livable place for blacks than 
any other place in the nation.” 

“He loves antiques and I think that’s 
why he fell for me,” rumbled British Ac- 
tress Hermione Gingold, announcing 
that romance—and perhaps even the 
prospect of marriage—has entered her 
73-year-old life. Her fiancé, Beaudoin 
Mills, whom the actress described as 
tall, thin, handsome “and younger than 
me,” is an English antique dealer. “You 
know all those stories about old men 
marrying young girls,” Hermione noted, 
“Well, I'm striking a blow for Wom- 
en’s Lib by reversing that.” What effect 
would the engagement have on her? “Al- 
most none, except that it feels nice. 
And I suppose you could say I'm not 
in the marriage market any longer.” 
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isthe name of the game 


Sorry, but we made our %& 
definition misleading, 
in order to make a point. 


The point is, too many 
people know too little 
about life insurance. 


Which is too bad. Because 
that can cause a family to 
have too little life insurance. 
Or, not enough of the right 
kind. 


And after all, life insurance 
isn’t that hard to understand. 


Take cash value, for instance. 
The cash value is always 
found in policies covering the 
whole of life. And here’s the 
way it works. 


Since life gets shorter as 
people grow older, you might 
expect a life insurance 
premium to increase year by 
year. However, the companies 
have figured out a way for you 
to spread your payments over 
the years at a level price. 


Part of these payments, when 
you are younger, are reserved 
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Cash Value 


on television. 













J can replace them and restore 
@ their policies to their full 
strength. 


Want to know more? We can 
help. 


We're not in the business of 
selling life insurance. 
We're here to help you doa 
better job of buying it. By 

\ fe giving you the kind of 
AWA gyn Fm information you need to 
ae talk to an agent witha 
little more confidence than 
you have now. 












and invested by the company 
to keep the price from 
increasing as you grow older. 
This is the cash value. Many 
people, on reaching the age 
when they want to retire, and 
when their protection needs 
have lessened, use their cash 
value to augment their 
income. Others, faced with a 
serious emergency, may 
borrow against these funds 
to tide them over until they 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called ‘Understanding 
Your Life Insurance.” The 
booklet is free. And it’s filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding terms 
like cash value. 


So why not write to us and 
ask for acopy. We'll mail it 
to you fast. 


- Institute of Life Insurance 


> Central source of information about life insurance. 
: 277 Park Avenue, Dept. K2, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send mea free copy of ‘Understanding Your Life Insurance.” 
: Name 
: Address 











EDUCATION 





Untangling Parochial Schools 

The nation’s Catholic — parochial 
schools have been closing during the past 
five years at an average rate of one per 
day, economic victims of inflation and a 
declining supply of nuns and _ priests 
available to teach for low salaries. 
Strangely enough, the schools’ plight has 
converted many traditional opponents of 
state aid for church schools into devout 
advocates. The reasons have nothing to 
do with religious persuasion, but only 
with hard economic fact. The parochial 
schools once educated as many as 6,000,- 
000 children, about 11% of the nation’s 
school-age students, at comparatively lit- 
tle cost to the taxpayer. But the recent 
closing of nearly 2,000 parochial schools 
has thrown some 1,200,000 parochial 
pupils into the already overburdened 
public system, and if the trend continues, 
many of the remaining 4,400,000 may 
follow. 

One result has been a spate of new 
state laws providing financial aid to pa- 
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rochial schools—among the most com- 
prehensive those of Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania. As one Pennsylvania leg- 
islator explained: “It costs us $850 to ed- 
ucate a child in the public schools, but 
we could keep a child in the [Catholic] 
schools for only $37 a year in state 
aid.” But the new measures—tediously 
dubbed “parochiaid’—have raised a 
troublesome question. Do they purchase 
parochial school survival at the price 
of violating the First Amendment’s com- 
mand to make “no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion’’? 

Three Pence. James Madison, who 
drafted the First Amendment, had no 
doubt about his intent. It was to strike 
down any support out of the public 
purse to any religious institution. Re- 
ferring to the three penny tax on- tea 
that precipitated the American Revo- 
lution, he argued: “Who does not see 
that the same authority, which can force 
a citizen to contribute three pence only 
of his property for the support of any 
one establishment, may force him to con- 
form to any other establishment in all 
cases whatsoever?” 

Last week the Supreme Court vig- 
orously reasserted the U.S.’s historic bar- 
rier between church and state. By a 
resounding eight-man majority, it de- 
clared unconstitutional the ambitious aid 
programs of both Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. The decision (Lemon v. 
Kurtzman) struck many legal observers 
as a sign that a number of other cur- 
rent aid schemes would come in for 
close scrutiny. In its probable impact 
on schools, Lemon is likely to be sur- 
passed only by the court’s historic de- 
cisions on racial desegregation. It seemed 
certain to accelerate the end of the com- 
prehensive parochial school as millions 
of U.S. Catholics have known it. 

Principle v. Present. The decision 
put the court in opposition to a large 
body of popular opinion, setting con- 
stitutional principles against the urgen- 
cies of the moment. President Nixon 
endorsed parochiaid a year ago, when 
he warned Congress that if most non- 


public schools closed, by the end of the 
1970s public schools would have to in- 
crease their present $30 billion annual 
expenses by $4 billion and come up 
with an additional $5 billion for new fa- 
cilities. Deserting the traditional con- 
servative Protestant position, Evange- 
list Billy Graham urged Government 
aid to unsegregated “religious-oriented” 
schools to help counterbalance the “ma- 
terialistic, atheistic teaching” in public 
ones. Some Jewish groups adopted sim- 
ilar stands, Opposition came chiefly from 
the National Education Association, the 
nation’s largest professional teachers’ or- 
ganization. Fearful for their jobs and sal- 
aries, the teachers argued that the cost 
of absorbing parochial-school students 
would be far less than the amount of 
state money that parochiaid would even- 
tually drain from public schools. 

Labs and Gyms. Proponents of pa- 
rochiaid were further encouraged how- 
ever, by Supreme Court decisions over 
the past 24 years that sometimes sug- 
gested the constitutional question was 
not whether Government should help, 
but how. In the 1947 Everson case, the 
court decided that states could reimburse 
parents for the cost of sending their chil- 
dren to parochial school by bus (24 
states now do so). In 1968, in Board of 
Education vy. Allen, the court upheld a 
New York plan for lending textbooks 
on secular topics to parochial schools. 
Religious schools serve a double pur- 
pose, the court said, furthering the pub- 
lic’s need for educated citizens as well 
as religious ends. State aid is permissible 
as long as its “primary effect” is not to 
“advance” religion but merely to help 
all children benefit equally from state 
programs. Other decisions have held 
that states can provide school lunches 
and public-health programs. 

In a separate case involving religious 
colleges, last week the court once again 
approved aid for such secular purposes. 
In a 5-to-4 decision, it upheld a 1963 fed- 
eral law backed by President John F. 
Kennedy that included the nation’s 
church-related colleges in a program of 
grants and loans for building such cam- 
pus facilities as laboratories, libraries and 
gyms. Yet the court reached quite anoth- 
er conclusion on plans aiding elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The three-year-old Pennsylvania plan 
was the forerunner of similar schemes 
in Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Louisiana and is under consideration in 
nine other states. It used cigarette-tax 
revenues to reimburse nonpublic schools 
(most of them Roman Catholic) for the 
costs of teachers’ salaries and textbooks 
in the secular subjects of math, phys- 
ical sciences, modern languages and 
physical education. The Rhode Island ar- 
rangement paid up to 15% salary sup- 
plements to teachers in similar fields. 

Seven Years. The difference between 
this and the federal aid program for col- 
leges, Chief Justice Burger's opinion rea- 
soned, lies in the court’s belief that 
parochial schoolteachers are less likely 
than professors at religious colleges to 
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keep religion out of their secular cours- 
es. (“Give me a child for the first seven 
years,” says a Jesuit maxim, “and you 
may do what you like with him af- 
terwards.”) Even with the best of in- 
tentions, a dedicated layman “teaching 
in a school affiliated with his or her 
faith and operated to inculcate its te- 
nets, will inevitably experience great dif- 
ficulty in remaining religiously neutral.” 
Moreover, Burger argued, schools have 
fewer built-in counterweights to inad- 
vertent indoctrination. Among other 
things, “impressionable” school-age pu- 
pils are less likely than college students 
to challenge their instructors. 

The policing needed to forestall bla- 
tant proselytizing also raised the possibil- 
ity that the Government might interfere 
with a school’s right to exercise its reli- 
gion freely. This led Burger to apply an 
additional test that he first expressed in 
the court’s decision a year ago upholding 
tax exemptions for church property. In 
Walz v. Tax Commission of the City of 
New York, Burger argued that the pro- 
cess of assessing and taxing church- 
owned property would create an “exces- 
sive entanglement” between state and 
church. Supervisors who monitor teach- 
ers in the Pennsylvania and Rhode Is- 
land plans might sufficiently restrain 
pedagogues from advancing religion to 
meet the Allen test. But ironically, such 
checks would violate the Walz test by 
producing “the sort of entanglement that 
the Constitution forbids’—in this case 
“dangers of excessive Government di- 
rection.” The plans would also inevitably 
cause excessive politicking by churches, 
since each year state legislatures would 
have to vote new appropriations. “Po- 
litical division along religious lines was 
one of the principal evils against which 
the First Amendment was intended to 
protect.” 

Troublesome Standard? With some 
pain, Burger conceded that the “line of 
[church-state] separation, far from being 
a ‘wall,’ is a blurred, indistinct and vari- 
able barrier.” His reasoning was too 
blurred for Justices William O. Douglas, 
Hugo Black, Thurgood Marshall and 
William Brennan, who dissented in the 
college-aid decision. None of them could 
see why Government support of secular 
services should be more entangling in 
schools than colleges. All thought that 
the court should have banned aid to col- 
leges too; Justice Byron White, the lone 
supporter of school-level aid, argued that 
if colleges meet the Allen and Walz tests, 
schools do also. Their disagreements lead 
some legal experts to wonder whether the 
court’s “entanglement” standards might 
prove as troublesome to interpret as its 
various definitions of obscenity. 

Litigation on parochiaid is likely to 
go on for several years. But lawyers 
are fairly sure that Lemon's broad prin- 
ciples, plus the anti-aid line-up reflected 
by the court’s near unanimity, will even- 
tually require a drastic rearrangement 
of Catholic education. For one thing, tu- 
itions will have to go up, and poorer par- 
ents will simply be unable to afford the 
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higher fees. In Philadelphia, for instance, 
the loss of the archdiocese’s $19 mil- 
lion in aid under the state program will 
force the price of a year’s tuition at pa- 
rochial high schools close to $400, up 
from $130; in Brooklyn, the fee is al- 
ready $700. 

Some Catholics on both left and right 
are not especially disturbed by restric- 
tions on public aid. They are already un- 
happy with parochial schools. Conser- 
vatives feel the schools are not Cath- 
olic enough, liberals that they are too 
traditionally Catholic. Moreover, the re- 
strictions give ammunition to Catholic 
educators who would like to see the 
church get out of secular education al- 
together and concentrate on quality re- 
ligious instruction, Indeed, many pa- 
rochial schools ultimately may subside 
into a variety of Sunday schools, akin 
to those of Protestant churches. But 
many other Catholic spokesmen are not 
yet willing to concede defeat. They plan 





periods or a half-day each week. There, 
publicly paid teachers instruct the kids in 
industrial arts, home economics, physical 
education and music, and more recently 
in math, science and foreign languages as 
well. Communities like Louisville, Ky., 
and Pittsfield, Mass., send the public 
teachers directly into parochial-school 
buildings, 

Doing Right. Shared time has yet to 
be tested in the Supreme Court. The 
court has approved “released time,” 
however, a more modest version in- 
volving no public money. Under such 
plans, children get time off from public 
school to attend religious classes. Al- 
though many “Sunday” schools are bor- 
ing and poorly attended, they need not 
be. Since Bennington. Vt., closed its 
Catholic high school in 1967, an ec- 
umenical group of clergymen has used 
a special center to offer high school 
level, religiously oriented courses on 
such topics as “How Do I Know I'm 
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Subsiding into a variety of “Sunday” schools. 


Doing Right?” and “Biblical Ideas.” Un- 


to shift their efforts to support of other 
parochiaid formulas that are still large- 
ly untested in the courts. 

Perhaps the most promising approach 
now gathering force is the so-called 
“voucher” plan. It would give parents 
certificates or vouchers good for a por- 
tion of the cost of educating their chil- 
dren. They could then cash in their 
tickets at any school that does not prac- 
tice racial segregation. A law recently en- 
acted in Maryland provides “scholar- 
ships” ranging up to $200 a year for a 
child from a poor family; Minnesota 
has passed a similar law. Embraced by 
groups ranging from free-enterprise con- 
servatives to parents with kids in far- 
out private “free schools, vouchers 
might be found constitutional since, like 
bus fares and textbooks, they would di- 
rectly benefit individual children, not 
church school systems. 

Another possibility is the 50-year-old 
arrangement of “shared time” or “dual 
enrollment.” In eight states, parochial 
schools cut their costs by letting their stu- 
dents enroll in public schools for several 


der released time, students can take 
these courses as electives in the high 
school curriculum. 

Whatever demands stringent church- 
state separation may impose on public 
schools, enhanced religious education 
and ecumenical programs like that in 
Bennington could be a sign that for Cath- 
olics, hard times can have their uses. 
Writing in the Jesuit magazine America, 
some weeks before the court decision, 
University of Chicago Education Pro- 
fessor Donald A. Erickson concluded 
that “the crisis in Catholic schools could 
prove redemptive. Historic reforms are 
seldom achieved when the sky is blue 
and the devil is silent in his cell.” 

Just which reforms, among the several 
proposed, might be redemptive is not yet 
clear. For the immediate future, times 
will indeed be hard for the Catholic 
schools and the Catholic community that 
supports them. Insofar as they fail and 
turn their pupils over to the public 
schools, the ordinary taxpayer can expect 
to see his taxes go up and up. 
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COSMONAUTS PATSAYEV, VOLKOV & DOBROVOLSKY LYING IN STATE IN MOSCOW 


Triumph and Tragedy of Soyuz 11 


S the heat-scarred spacecraft settled 
to a soft, parachute landing on 
the steppes of Soviet Kazakhstan, a re- 
covery helicopter was ready and wait- 
ing to touch down right alongside, Mem- 
bers of the recovery team raced to the 
apparently undamaged Soyuz I1, un- 
fastened the hatch and swung it open 
to assist Cosmonauts Georgy Dobro- 
volsky, Vladislav Volkov and Viktor 
Patsayev. Still strapped in their seats, 
the cosmonauts did not respond, All 
three were dead. Russia's triumphant 
space mission, which had set new rec- 
ords for man’s endurance in space, as- 
sembled the first manned space station 
and added new luster to Soviet tech- 
nology, had suddenly ended in tragedy. 
In Russia, where cosmonauts are firm- 
ly established as 20th century folk he- 
roes, the entire nation mourned, Choked 
with grief, Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
told a television interviewer that “the 
price they had to pay was not fair.” Som- 
ber music echoed from radios, and pic- 
tures of the cosmonauts, draped in black, 
were shown on television. Led by Com- 
munist Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev, 
Soviet leaders sent condolences to the 
families of the three dead men, all of 
whom were married and had children 
Final tributes came during a day of na- 
tional mourning that coincided with the 
state funeral and burial of the cos- 
monauts—all of them now Heroes of 
the Soviet Union—in a place of honor 
in the Kremlin wall. They were placed 
near the remains of Yuri Gagarin, the 
first man in space, who was killed in a 
plane crash three years ago. 


Birthday Celebration 


President Nixon, mourning the death 
of the Russian spacemen, said that they 
had contributed greatly to “the widening 
of man’s horizons.” Pope Paul inter- 
rupted an audience to announce the 
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sad news. In Geneva, officials postponed 
the dedication of a gleaming titanium 
space monument that had been donated 
by Russia to the Palais des Nations 
There was particular gloom in the U.S. 
space community, especially among the 
astronauts. Beyond their sorrow for the 
dead cosmonauts, they felt that the ac- 
cident—coming as it did on the eve of 
the Apollo 15 moon shot—might well di 
minish public enthusiasm for manned 
space travel. 


Ominous Development 


For all its tragic end, the mission 
that resulted in the first human deaths 
in space® had recorded a series of 
major achievements. For nearly 24 
days, the three cosmonauts had whirled 
around the earth in their huge, 173- 
ton Salyut space station performing sci- 
entific experiments, bantering with mis- 
sion control, and even celebrating a 
birthday in orbit. On board both the Sa- 
lyut and the attached Soyuz shuttle 
craft, all systems seemed to function 
flawlessly. Thus last week, when the cos- 
monauts were ordered to transfer to 
Soyuz and return to earth, there was lit- 
tle cause for apprehension 

The mission commander, Lieut. Col- 
onel Dobrovolsky, 43, reported that the 
undocking from the larger ship was un- 
eventful. Then, after orienting their ship 
at the proper angle the cosmonauts fired 
Soyuz’s main rocket to slow the ship 
down, drop it out of orbit and send it 
back into the earth’s atmosphere. The 
rocket functioned perfectly. At the end 


Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov died in 1967 
when Soyuz | crashed to earth after its descent 
parachute shrouds tangled at the end of a 17- 
orbit mission. Only three months earlier, As 
tronauts Gus Grissom, Edward White and 
Roger Chaffee were killed when a flash fire en 
guifed their Apollo | spacecraft during a sim 
ulated launch at Cape Kennedy. 


of the burn, however, there was an om- 
inous development. Long minutes be- 
fore the radio blackout that always oc- 
curs as a returning spacecraft is en- 
veloped by hot, ionized gases, Soyuz 
11 unexpectedly lapsed into silence. 

Otherwise, the descent seemed to be 
continuing normally. “After aerodynam- 
ic braking in the atmosphere,” reported 
Tass, “the parachute system was put 
into action and, before landing, the soft 
landing engines were fired. The flight 
of the descending apparatus ended in a 
smooth landing in the preset area.”’ These 
operations, however, were automatic; 
they did not require cooperation from 
Western experts speculated 
that whatever went wrong with Soyuz 
11 occurred either during or soon af- 
ter the firing of its retrorocket 

Through telemetry from the space- 
craft, the Russians may well have de- 
tected a failure aboard Soyuz—or even 
the moment of death. But except to 
say that the cosmonauts’ deaths were 
being investigated by a government com- 
mission, Soviet space officials gave no 
explanation of the disaster. 


the crew 


Penguin Suits 


The record length of the Soyuz 11 
mission—six days longer than any pre- 
vious manned space flight—led to the- 
orizing that the cosmonauts had ex- 
ceeded man’s natural limits in space 
The Russians themselves had invited 
such speculation by repeatedly stressing 
the debilitating effects of weightlessness 
on the human body: loss of body flu- 
ids, loss of calcium from the bones, 
loss of heart and muscle tone. Cos- 
monauts Andrian Nikolayev and Vitaly 
Sevastyanov, for example, complained 
that they did not fully recover from 
their 17-day orbital mission aboard So- 
yuz 9 last year for more than a week. 

Medical experts conceded that weight- 
lessness could have played a part in 
the deaths, but they had doubts that 
the hearts of three men with different 
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physiologies would fail simultaneously. 
also pointed out that at no time 
cos- 
monauts complain of any harsh reac- 
they had 


They 
during the long mission did the 
tion to zero gravity. In fact, 
spent long hours on board in their so- 
called “Penguin” 
elastic garments designed to exert mus- 
cle-toning pressure on the body. 
sides, the experience of America’s as- 
tronauts seemed to demonstrate that 
the human body can readjust after pro- 


longed weightlessness. 
Mechanical Failure 


NASA's Deputy Director George Low 
and most other space specialists leaned 
to a far simpler explanation for the 
deaths: a mechanical or structural fail- 
ure aboard Soyuz. Because the cos- 
monauts were not in protective pressure 
suits at the time of the descent, they 
could have died from any number of 
causes—excessive heat, carbon dioxide 
fumes from a small fire, a nitrogen 
leak from the spacecraft’s atmosphere 
system, or even a rapid drop in cabin 
pressure. Such theories got support from 
some unconfirmed reports that all ra- 
dio transmissions—not only voice but 
also telemetry signals—stopped at the 
end of the braking maneuver. In fact, 
most speculation centered on a failure 
in the oxygen supply. That was based 
largely on the Moscow rumor that the re- 
covery team had noted serene expres- 
sions on the faces of the cosmonauts. 
Such apparent composure is charac- 
teristic of hypoxia, a lack of oxygen 
that can lead to quick and relatively 
painless death. 

Clearly, Soviet officials had already 
determined the cause of death. No 
lengthy autopsies were performed, and 
only a day after the accident the cos- 
monauts’ bodies were publicly displayed 
in Moscow’s Central Army Hall. (One 
puzzle: a heavy bruise was observed on 
the right side of Patsayev’s face.) Why, 
then, were the Soviets so secretive about 
the cause of the deaths? Westerners 
could only guess that Soviet space of- 
ficials were being cautious, determined 
to be absolutely certain about what went 
wrong before announcing the results of 
their investigation. 

At week's end London's Evening 
News reported that Russian scientists at- 
tending the state funeral had blamed 
the tragedy on the cosmonauts’ failure 
“to seal the hatch of their spacecraft 
properly.” The Evening News’ Moscow 
correspondent, Victor Louis (a Soviet 
citizen often suspected of being a Rus- 
sian agent), wrote that “human error 
and mechanical failure between them 
caused creeping depressurization in the 
spacemen’s nine-foot cabin and deprived 
the astronauts of life-supporting oxygen 
on the final phase of their journey.” Dur- 
ing the turbulent re-entry of Soyuz, 
Louis said, the spacecraft’s hatchway 
opened enough so that the oxygen sup- 
ply escaped into space. 

Why did the cosmonauts—or the 
ground controllers—fail to notice the 
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opened hatch in time? “The Soyuz 
hatchway is not unlike a car door,” 
Louis explained. “When the hatch is 


open, a signal light goes on on a con- 
sole at mission control. But the light 
will go out when the hatch is half 
closed, as with a half-slammed car door.” 

The calamity came at a time when 
the Russians seemed to be overtaking 
the U.S. in space—a remarkable come- 
back after they abandoned the race to 
land the first man on the moon. Still, 
the comeback was not entirely without 
its price. After the crash that killed Cos- 
monaut Komaroy, the Soyuz spacecraft 
made no manned flights for 18 months 
while its faulty systems were overhauled. 
Although three manned Soyuz ships 
were fired off in rapid succession in 
1969, the Soviets failed to make good 
on hints that the ships would dock and 
set up a rudimentary space station. In 
April, the Soviets followed up the or- 
biting of their unmanned Salyut space 
lab with the launch of Soyuz 10, but it 
took the three men aboard the smaller 
ship more than 24 hours to rendezvous 
and dock with the station. When the 
hookup was finally made, undisclosed 
problems forced them to back off and re- 
turn abruptly to earth. 


A Vote from Space 


In contrast, the follow-up flight of 


Soyuz 11 was trouble-free from the 
start. Using improved docking tech- 
niques, it easily attached it- 


self to the awkward-looking, 
tubular-shaped space lab. 
Upon entering Salyut’s trail- 
er-sized interior, Dobrovol- 
sky cheerfully announced: 
“This place is tremendous. 
There seems to be no end 
to it.” Through most of the 
mission, the cosmonauts re- 
mained in remarkably good 
humor. While a TV camera 
recorded their activities, 
they performed exercises, 
engaged in numerous scien- 
tific experiments and even 
cast the first votes from 





From left: Kirilenko, 
ny, Kosygin, Brezhnev. 
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space—affirming their support of the 
Communist Party’s policies. 

In fact, filmed excerpts of the broad- 
casts from space became favorite fare 
on Moscow television. Volkov, the only 
member of the crew who had previ- 
ously made a space trip (aboard Soyuz 
7, in 1969), was an idol of teen-age Rus- 
sian girls because of his rugged good 
looks. Russian TV viewers also watched 
an impromptu birthday party staged for 
Patsayev, who turned 38 during the 
flight. Instead of pouring the customary 
vodka, his comrades toasted him with 
tubes of prune paste. Yet as the mis- 
sion continued uneventfully day after 
day—first past the American endurance 
mark of 13 days set by Gemini 7 in 
1965, then past the Soviets’ own rec- 
ord of nearly 18 days established by 
Soyuz 9 last year—the initial excitement 
turned into boredom. 


Foreshortened Mission 

Finally, after nearly 24 days the cos- 
monauts climbed back into Soyuz, tak- 
ing the films, logbooks and other sci- 
entific data accumulated in three weeks 
aloft. Typically, Russian space officials 
made no prior announcement of the 
flight's impending end. On the contrary, 
there had been hints all along that the 
cosmonauts might stay in orbit as long 
as a month. If there were reasons to fore- 
shorten the mission, however, they were 
apparently not medical. Only a few days 
before, Soviet doctors had reported that 
except for slight fatigue, the trio were 
in exceptionally good health. Thus, when 
disaster struck, it was totally unexpected, 
“None of us had doubted the success- 
ful outcome of the venture,” said a sad- 
dened Moscow engineer. 

Despite the shock, the very announce- 
ment of the cosmonauts’ deaths point- 
edly emphasized their contributions to 
man’s knowledge. And it promised a con- 
tinuation of Russian efforts in space. 
Said the official Communist Party news- 
paper, Pravda: “We know that after 
this grievous loss, the difficult and dan- 
gerous struggle against nature will be 
continued with the same firmness and 
consistency. The Soviet people are used 
to struggle and do not retreat in the 
face of obstacles.” 


GRIEVING RUSSIANS PASS COFFINS OF COSMONAUTS 
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MERIWETHER WINNING... 


The Dr. Meriwether Saga 

Baltimore. July 1970. Dr. Delano 
Meriwether, a 27-year-old hematologist, 
is stretched out on his bed watching a 
telecast of a track meet between the 
U.S. and France. He stares intently at 
the 100-meter dash, turns to his wife 
Myrtle and says. “Hey, I think I can 
beat those guys.” Myrtle nods and mut- 
ters, “Sure, honey.” 

Eugene, Ore. June 1971. Meriwether, 
improbably garbed in gold swim trunks, 
a white hospital shirt and gold-and- 
white-striped suspenders, steps into the 
starting blocks for the 100-yd. dash in 
the A.A.U. championships. The gun 
sounds. Meriwether streaks for the tape 
with great, loping strides and wins, in 
the astonishing time of 9 sec. flat, a 
mark equaled by only one other man 
in history, the U.S.’s John Carlos 

Newest Folk Hero. Neither Mitty 
nor Merriwell would have believed the 
Meriwether saga. But it is undeniably 
true that track’s newest folk hero never 
raced in competition until a year ago. 
Meriwether explains that his high school 
in Charleston, S.C., had no track team, 
and the football team had no use for 
“a guy who was 6 ft. tall and weighed 
135 Ibs.” At Michigan State, where he 
studied pre-med on a scholarship, his 
only brush with organized sports was a 
few hot games of volleyball. The first 
black accepted into Duke University 
School of Medicine, he specialized in 
blood diseases, and in 1969 took a job 
at the Baltimore Cancer Research Cen- 
ter. While caring for and becoming “per- 
sonally involved” with young leukemia 
victims, he says, he desperately needed 
a diversion. For “exercise and enter- 
tainment,” he decided to run for fun. 

Meriwether’s training methods have 
been unconventional, to say the least. 
He began by running up the 14 flights 


* Since both clockings were “wind-aided™ (run 
in winds that exceeded the 4.47 m.p.h. limit), 
they are not recognized as the official world 
record, which is 9.1 and is shared by Carlos 
and four other sprinters. 
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of his apartment building. Often he 
would run up the stairs in reverse—a 
sight that soon had neighbors asking 
who was the backward freak in the knee- 
length white coat? “It seemed like I'd 
always pass women returning home 
with the groceries,” he recalls. Borrowing 
a pair of track shoes, he started work- 
ing out late at night at a nearby out- 
door track. He practiced alone in the 
dark with no coach, no blocks and 
no starter’s pistol. “It's unsafe,” he 
says, “to practice with a gun in Bal- 
timore after 10 p.m.” 

Back to the Lab. Since he had no stop- 
watch either, Meriwether had no idea 
how fast he was until he began com- 
peting in local meets last summer. “No 
one was more surprised than I was,” 
he says, when he ran successive 100- 
yd. dashes in 9.6, 9.5 and 9.4 sec. In 
Meriwether’s first major meet, the Na- 
tional Invitational in College Park, Md., 
in January, a field of world-class sprint- 
ers got an even bigger surprise. He 
won the 60-yd. dash in 6 sec. flat, just 
one-tenth of a second off the world 
record, despite a characteristically poor 
start. Troubled by pulled muscles, and 
unable to train more than two or three 
nights a week, Meriwether won only 2 
of 12 races before his triumph in the 
A.A.U. 100. “I've never been frustrated 
by defeat,” he says. “If I don’t win, I 
know I can go back to the lab, to my pa- 
tients, to television.” 

Last week, after winning a U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service award for co-au- 
thoring a paper entitled “The Inhibiting 
of DNA and RNA Synthesis by Dau- 
norubicin and Adriamycin in 1-1210 
Mouse Leukemia,” Meriwether moved 
to a new job at the Thorndike Me- 
morial Laboratory in Boston. “I haven't 
talked to my new employer,” he says. 
“He may not dig track.” A more im- 
portant question is whether Meriwether 
digs competing in the 1972 Olympics 
in Munich. “First things come first,” he 
says. “My family and my work. But 
whether I do or don’t compete, I'll al- 
ways jog and enjoy it.” 
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We make Old Taylor in this castle. Still use thgfsame cgsuly small grajfs 


We’ve been making the King of Bour- ,/ hie insisféd upof. 
bons here for nearly a century. (And ees 
LD LO one thing’s for sure, when you make —_ 
Bourbon in a castle, it had better be Tee 
the best Bourbon in the land.) 


= Mahy people tried to 
copy Old ‘Taylor. Finally, 
E 2 an angry Col. ‘Taylor 
\ started signing every 
bottle (even changed 
the color of his label 
to a distinctive 
yellow) to foil would- 
be imitators. It’s still 
our pledge that you're 
getting the genuine 
article. 


It’s been a famous name in Bourbons 
since 1887. 








That’s Col. Edmund H. ‘Taylor, 
Jr. An authentic 
genius and father of 
Old Taylor Bour- 
bon. Born Feb. 12, 
1830, in Columbus, 
Kentucky. ‘Two of 
his ancestors were 
presidents of the 
Jnited States— 








The name of the best-selling pre- 

mium-priced Bourbon in the U.S.A, 
4 

Quality has always been the J 
watchword at the castle. We still draw 
our limestone water from the spring 
that Col. Taylor discovered. Still tend 
our mash as tenderly as he did. 
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James Madisonand TOPMOST 
Zachary Taylor. D CLASS 


Old ‘Taylor. What the label cantt tell you, the flavor can. 
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Cure for Cold Sores? 


Though no one has ever tallied the 
exact number, millions of people—prob- 
ably one out of every ten—suffer at var- 
ious times from cold sores. Produced 
by the herpes simplex virus, the un- 
sightly sores appear on the lips, around 
the eyes or even on the genitals, and 
can cause swelling and considerable dis- 
comfort before they run their two-week 
course and disappear. Doctors have been 
able to do little for most cold-sore suf- 
ferers except minimize their discomfort 
with soothing medications. But now a 
team of dermatologists at the Baylor 
University College of Medicine in Hous- 
ton has developed a treatment that prom- 
ises to relieve herpes infection and re- 
duce recurrences. 

Based on five years of research, the 
new treatment uses a light-sensitive dye 
to disrupt the development of the vi- 
rus. According to Dr. Troy Felber, who 
headed the Baylor team, the photoactive 
dye combines with the viral genetic ma- 
terial, or DNA, to increase its sensitiv- 
ity to light. Once this occurs, visible 
light, which is absorbed by the dye, ap- 
parently breaks the DNA strands, caus- 
ing the virus to expire. 

Rapid Relief. Applying the treatment, 
doctors simply puncture early cold-sore 
blisters and put a neutral red dye at 
the base of the lesions, They then ex- 
pose the sore to the light of an or- 
dinary 15-watt fluorescent tube for 15 
minutes, wait one to six hours and re- 
peat the process. 

Tested on more than 100 patients, 
the treatment, which is not yet gener- 
ally available, has proved promising. 


Most patients reported rapid relief from 
the pain of their cold sores, often with- 
in an hour of the first exposure to 
light. Fully 90% reported that their 
cold sores formed a painless crust with- 
in 24 hours and disappeared completely 
in three to five days. 

Felber’s treatment also resulted in 
fewer recurrences. One group of 32 pa- 
tients, who had suffered from at least 
four cold-sore outbreaks a year, report- 
ed only half as many after the treat- 
ment; some have gone eight to 16 months 
without a visit from the virus. 


Dynamite Heart 

Many industrial occupations have 
their own peculiar hazards. Coal min- 
ers are particularly susceptible to “black 
lung,” or anthracosis, a disease caused 
by inhaling coal dust. Asbestos workers 
are known to develop cancer from 
breathing in asbestos particles. Now an 
outbreak of heart disease in a Wis- 
consin ammunition plant has brought 
out the fact that workers who handle ni- 
troglycerin can develop a dangerous de- 
pendency on it. They can suffer heart 
pains and even death when denied ex- 
posure to the explosive. 

The most recent evidence is provided 
by Dr. Ramon Lange, chief of cardi- 
ology at Milwaukee County General 
Hospital, who reviewed the cases of 
workers at the Badger Army Ammu- 
nition Plant near Baraboo, Wis. Last 
April a woman whose work at the plant 
involved handling nitroglycerin, a com- 
ponent of dynamite. was referred to 
him for treatment of chest pains, which 
seemed to occur only on weekends. 


BOB SIMMONS 
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TREATING HERPES SIMPLEX 
Light on a virus. 
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WORKERS AT BADGER AMMUNITION PLANT 
A dangerous dependency. 





Lange listened to her story with skep- 
ticism, even when she told him that 
other women at the plant were simi- 
larly affected. “I thought this was some 
form of mass hysteria,” he said. None- 
theless he put her in the hospital for 
more extensive tests. Before the first of 
the tests, however, the woman began to 
experience additional chest pains. Lange 
prescribed nitroglycerin, which has long 
been used medically for heart conditions. 
It relieved her pains and restored her 
pulse to normal. 

That led Lange to suspect that she 
might be suffering from “dynamite 
heart.” The condition, first described in 
1941, results when overexposure to ni- 
troglycerin causes blood vessels to di- 
late and to remain open as long as 
exposure is continued. But when the 
source of nitroglycerin is removed, the 
vessels contract, reducing the supply of 
blood to the heart. 

Monday Angina. Further investiga- 
tion confirmed Lange’s suspicions. Of 
eight women employees of the plant 
who had suffered from “Monday morn- 
ing angina,” two had prolonged periods 
of coronary insufficiency, and three had 
had heart attacks. One of the three 
died suddenly on a Monday morning, de- 
spite the fact that an electrocardiogram 
taken only a few days earlier had shown 
her heart to be normal. 

Six of the surviving women have 
switched to jobs that involve no con- 
tact with nitroglycerin. But other work- 
ers still run some risk, even though the 
plant’s nitroglycerin dust levels are far 
lower than those allowed by the Gov- 
ernment. One hundred and sixty em- 
ployees work with nitroglycerin at the 
plant. Though only .6% of such an 
adult group would normally show signs 
of coronary heart disease, Lange found 
5% of the employees to be suffering 
from some kind of heart handicap. 
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Direr: Humanist, Mystic and Tourist 


UST 500 years ago, Albrecht Diirer 

was born in Nuremberg. The an- 
niversary has been the signal for a flur- 
ry of commemorative exhibitions across 
the world. In the U.S., the most im- 
pressive is a magnificent survey of Dii- 
rer’s graphic work (36 drawings and 
207 etchings, engravings and woodcuts) 
at the National Gallery in Washington. 

Protean Richness. The tributes are, 
of course, deserved. Diirer was the great- 
est artist in German history, and his 
birth now seems the only internationally 
memorable event (apart from the war- 
crimes tribunal of 1945) that took place 
in Nuremberg. By adapting the new 
forms of the Italian quattrocento and 
connecting them to the already robust 
tradition of the German print, he al- 
most singlehandedly provoked the North- 
ern Renaissance. No single aspect of 
Diirer’s work can do justice to the pro- 
tean richness of his imagination and tem- 
perament. For all-round inquisitiveness, 
he was surpassed only by his older con- 
temporary, Leonardo da Vinci. 

Diirer was interested in everything, 
from the nap of a rabbit's fur or the 
extra legs on a mutant pig to the the- 
ory of human proportion. His graphic 
work was a sustained paean to the di- 
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versity of the world. There was often 
an edge of apocalyptic menace in the 
way he perceived it. He wrote a trea- 
tise On proportion, but he was shaken 
by portents, frightened by monsters and 
preyed on by nightmares—all of which 
he described and to some degree ex- 
orcised by drawing them. But his cu- 
riosity remained insatiable, and it drove 
him to constant journeying: Diirer was 
the first cultural tourist. 

Unfamiliarity delighted him. In 1520, 
when he was in Brussels, Diirer was 
shown a roomful of loot from the New 
World—*“a sun of gold fully 6 ft. broad, 
and a moon of silver the same size . 
strange clothing, bedspreads and all 
kinds of wonderful objects of various siz- 
es, much more beautiful to behold than 
prodigies, All the days of my life I have 
seen nothing that gladdened my heart so 
much as these things, for I saw among 
them wonderful works of art, and I mar- 
veled at the subtle /ngenia of men in for- 
eign lands.” Very few of his contempo- 
raries had seen Inca art as anything but 
barbaric curiosities or bullion. 

Coral and Malaria. Of course, Eu- 
rope had long been crisscrossed by wan- 
dering medieval craftsmen like Wili- 
gelmo and Gislebertus. But Diirer seems 
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“LANDSCAPE WITH THE CANNON,” 1518 





to have been the first great artist to act 
on the idea that response to different cul- 
tures is part of the creative process it- 
self. His appetite for curios and mar- 
vels was enormous, and it filled his 
baggage with every imaginable sort of 
junk, Diirer once impetuously swapped 
a whole portfolio of engravings and 
woodcuts for “five snail shells, four sil- 
ver and five copper medals, two dried 
fishes, a white coral, four reed arrows 
and a red coral.” as well as a large 
shark's fin that one of his friends, a 
vicar, had to lug all the way home to Nu- 
remberg. Even the disease that ruined 
his health, malaria, was a sotvenir: a 
mosquito bit him when he ventured 
into the salt marshes of Zeeland to 
draw yet another marvel—a dead whale. 

Diirer started traveling in 1490 when 
he was not quite 19. He had spent four 
years apprenticed to a master painter 
and engraver in Nuremberg, Michael 
Wolgemut; he now set off to Colmar, 
to work under Martin Schongauer. The 
trip turned into a couple of Wanderjahre 
through Germany, and he did not reach 
Colmar until 1492. When he got there, 
Schongauer was dead. His restless wan- 
derings across Europe included two trips 
to Venice, and were capped by a year- 
long sojourn in The Netherlands, where 
he was a celebrity among celebrities, 
moving in a nimbus of fame through a 
circle that included Erasmus himself. 
Later he commemorated his meeting 
with Erasmus by a portrait that was 
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“NEMESIS (THE GREAT FORTUNE), 


drawn, according to its inscription, 
“from the living figure.” In fact it was 
done from Diirer’s memory and an- 
other artist's portrait, and Erasmus 
thought it a poor likeness. 

In moving from Nuremberg to Venice, 
Diirer reversed a whole direction of cul- 
tural priorities, The centers to which 
German artists had previously looked, 
from their provincial isolation, were 
Bruges and Ghent in Flanders and the 
northern Gothic style shaped there by 
artists like the Van Eycks and Hugo van 
der Goes. What fascinated Diirer was 
Italian humanism and all that flowed 
from the discovery of classical antiquity. 
He felt that his destiny was to introduce 
these new ideas to the North. He had in- 
formed himself from scraps, mainly en- 
gravings after Mantegna and his imita- 
tors that he had seen and copied in 
Wolgemut’s Nuremberg studio. Diirer 
was already a virtuoso draftsman; but 
there was nobody alive in Germany 
against whom he could test himself. 

Scholars and Thieves. In fact, the 
trips to Venice did not radically change 
his style. But they gave him confidence 
(especially when Giovanni Bellini, the 
Venetian artist he most admired, be- 
came his friend), immeasurably deepened 
his learnings and supplied him, on the 
way, with some of his most typical im- 
ages. His biggest etching, Landscape with 
the Cannon, sets a turbaned Turk (which 
Diirer copied from a painting by Gio- 
vanni’s older brother Gentile Bellini) in 
the midst of a landscape he sketched 
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on the way to Bamberg. Around 1501 
he engraved Nemesis—the goddess of 
fortune, bulbous as a German wardrobe, 
riding her sphere above the earth. 
Though it looks nothing like the stud- 
ies in ideal proportion by Italian artists 
he had seen in Venice, her body in 
fact incorporates an intricate propor- 
tional scheme, while the landscape that 
spreads below is a microscopically ac- 
curate rendering of the village of Chiu- 
so, in South Tyrol, through which Diirer 
had passed on his way across the Alps. 
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“ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM,” 1526 


This combination of abstract erudi- 
tion, cosmic imagery and exquisitely de- 
tailed observation is at the core of Dii- 
rer’s originality; and it was not lost on 
the Venetians. “I wish you were here 
in Venice!” Diirer wrote to his best 
friend, the Humanist Willibald Pirck- 
heimer, in 1506. “There are so many 
nice fellows among the Italians who 
seek my company more and more ev- 
ery day—wise scholars, good lute-play- 
ers, pipers, connoisseurs of painting. . . 
On the other hand there are also some 
of the most false, lying, thievish ras- 
cals, the like of which I could not have 
believed lived on earth. They copy my 
work in the churches and wherever they 
find it, and then they revile it and say 
it is not in the antique manner and there- 
fore not good.” But he added: “Here I 
am a gentleman, at home I am a par- 
asite’—from which it appears that 
Diirer knew more about the business 
of being a successful expatriate than 
most travelers ever discover. 

Diirer took it all—the fame, the stim- 
ulus, the occasional overload of am- 
bition and the constant bombardment 
of visual problems—with a charmingly 
ironic humor. “How good we feel,” he 
wrote to the exuberant Pirckheimer. 
“Both of us, I with my picture and you 
with your wisdom. When we are praised 
we turn up our noses and believe it all. 
But a nasty mocker might stand behind 
us and scoff at us.” Happily, the future 
turned out otherwise. 

® Robert Hughes 
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A Tenuous Balance 

Klute is a sharp, slick thriller about 
murder, perversion, paranoia, prostitu- 
tion and a lot of other wonderful things 
about life in New York City. The epon- 
ymous hero (Donald Sutherland) is a 
small-town Pennsylvania cop come to 
the big town to trace the disappearance 
of his best friend, a home-loving ex- 
ecutive with a kinky double life. Klute 
concentrates on his single strong lead, 
a high-class hooker named Bree (Jane 
Fonda), who may have spent a night 
with the missing man two years ago. 

Bree is a_ distinctly contemporary 
whore, a sometime model and aspiring 
actress who turns a trick for cash as 
well as for the frequent pleasure of dom- 
inating her male customers. This is all 
made plain in extended conversations 
with her psychiatrist—a rather clumsy 
dramatic device that lends some furtive 
substance to the proceedings even while 
slowing them down. But Klute at least 
is intrigued and eventually succumbs to 
Bree’s well-practiced blandishments. 
Somewhat to her surprise, and probably 
against her will, Bree finds herself fall- 
ing for Klute. 

The film strikes a sometimes suc- 
cessful, sometimes tenuous balance be- 
tween suspenseful diversion and roman- 
tic melodrama. Klute’s character is never 
adequately probed, and there is an un- 
comfortable number of genre clichés, in- 
cluding a hoked-up terror-in-the-last-reel 
episode that lacks both terror and sur- 
prise. Worse, the sentimental fadeout 
runs completely contrary to the stren- 
uously realistic tone the film has strug- 
gled to sustain. 

Director Alan Pakula (The Sterile 
Cuckoo) still has a tendency to go soft 
on his characters, but his camera eye 
and his sense of the rhythm of a scene 





(strongly abetted by Editor Carl Ler- 
ner) have improved considerably. His 
talent with actors seems now beyond 
contention, and under his guidance Jane 
Fonda gives her best performance to 
date. A couple of years ago, in They 
Shoot Horses, Don’t They?, she brought 
power to a part in which she was ba- 
sically miscast. In Klute she is pro- 
foundly and perfectly Bree: she makes 
all the right choices, from the mechan- 
ics of her walk and her voice inflection 
to the penetration of the girl’s raging 
psyche. It is a rare performance. 

® Jay Cocks 


Wheels: Hi Test 


“1 keep picking up these fantasies all 
along the road.” 
—G.T.O. in Two-Lane Blacktop 


He hasn't got it quite right. The road 
is really an escape route. When G.T.O. 
stops his sleek and speedy Pontiac to 
pick up hitchhikers along his way to any- 
where, it is reality he is letting in. Talk- 
ing to his passengers—a faggot cow- 
puncher, a grandmother caring for a 
newly orphaned child, a couple of sol- 
diers on leave—he attempts to draw 
them into his own baroque imagination. 
He is by turns an ex-fighter pilot, a gam- 
bler, a test driver from Detroit. It is 
only clear about G.T.O. that whatever 
road he takes, he will always be lost. 

For another set of characters, the 
Driver and the Mechanic, the endless 
macadam stretching cross-country is 
nothing less than a lifeline. They seal 
themselves inside their "SS Chevy and 
look to make money at racing. They 
pick up a girl who has been scuffling 
around the back roads. Inevitably, they 
meet up with G.T.O, The challenge 
comes quickly: race all the way from 





FONDA & SUTHERLAND IN “KLUTE”’ 
Perversion, paranoia and other wonderful things. 








OATES IN “TWO-LANE”’ 
Chopped and channeled mythology. 


New Mexico to Washington, D.C., win- 
ner take the pink slips—possession of 
the cars, which, for each of them, are ve- 
hicles either of dreams or destruction. 

Director Monte Hellman has taken 
this kind of chopped and channeled my- 
thology and turned it into an American 
pop epic called Two-Lane Blacktop. The 
film is immaculately crafted, funny and 
quite beautiful, resonant with a lingering 
mood of loss and loneliness. There are 
extended pauses and dialogue exchanges 
full of deliberate paradox. Few film mak- 
ers have dealt so well or so subtly with 
the American landscape. Not a single 
frame in the film is wasted. Even the 
small touches—the languid tension while 
refueling at a back-country gas station 
or the piercing sound of an ignition buzz- 
er—have their own intricate worth. 

Full Velocity. Two-Lane Blacktop 
does suffer from a certain overfamiliar- 
ity. After Easy Rider, Five Easy Pieces 
and their sundry imitators, the American 
highway as a metaphor has become a 
pretty well-traveled route. But Two-Lane 
Blacktop is full of its own surprises. 
Rock Stars James Taylor and Dennis 
Wilson are fine as the Driver and the Me- 
chanic: Taylor's gaunt face and haunted 
eyes and Wilson's strong, oblique pres- 
ence suit Hellman’s purposes perfectly. 

Best of all is Warren Oates as G.T.O. 
His face is familiar from a decade of 
playing honkies, hillbillies and the lead- 
ing man’s saddle buddy. The wide-rang- 
ing talent given expression only inter- 
mittently in those secondary roles is 
here used at full velocity and flat-out: 
he is funny and crazy, bitter, wistful 
and tragic. It is a performance that 
places him among the finest American 
film actors. 

In its last five minutes, the movie 
falls off into an inevitable but rather 
glib denouement. The girl (Laurie Bird) 
leaves the group and starts her wan- 
dering again, but since her role has al- 
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ways seemed merely functional, the de- 
parture is something less than shattering. 
That the fadeout is strangely chilly and 
unaffecting does not prevent Two-Lane 


Blacktop from being one of the most Some “free” credit cards are good 


ambitious and interesting American 


films of the year. om at some stores. The American 
= Express Money Card is good at 
Wheels: Petit Prix Harrods of London. 


Steve McQueen’s style of glacial cool 
has been perfected close to the point 
of impenetrable mannerism. Playing a 
racing driver in Le Mans, he only stands 
in front of the camera and allows him- 
self to be photographed. Occasionally 
his lips will twitch into that shy, strong, 
ironic half-smile that he has made his 
trademark. In really grandiose scenes 
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Pitiful profundities. 





he may make a gesture. He might even 
wave. But only under pressure. 

The story, like the star’s acting, is so 
spare as to be virtually nonexistent: Mc- 
Queen, injured in the race last year, re- 
turns to the competition to have an- | 
other go at it. Since the film makers | 
appear to have been interested in con- | 
structing a kind of fictional documen- | 
tary, most of the dialogue has been | 
eliminated. What remains is either mun- 
dane, mechanical chattef or pitiful pro- 
fundities of the why-I-race variety. Vi- 
sually, the film never gets out of low 
gear. There is not a single scene or 
shot that was not done first and better 
by John Frankenheimer in Grand Prix. 

McQueen is still potentially a good 
movie actor, but he needs someone to 
loosen him up, make him play a part, 
not pose for it. In Le Mans he has sur- 
rounded himself with the sort of second- 
rate production talent that offers no w 
protest to his rampant self-indulgence. 

Le Mans may be the most famous auto 
race in the world, but from a theater One sip, and you'll know why its maker was knighted. 
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The Martini Commuters 

San Francisco’s picture-postcard sub- 
urb of Sausalito boasts a rare breed of 
American fauna: a small band of hap- 
py commuters. The reason is blue and 
white, cost $700,000 and floats. It is 
called the M.V. Golden Gate; and in 
the eleven months that it has been ply- 
ing the waters of San Francisco Bay be- 
tween Sausalito, in Marin County, and 
the city’s Pier One, it has turned hun- 
dreds of auto-addicted commuters into 
confirmed ferry fans. 

The trip is inexpensive—SO0¢ each 
way. It is also quick: 30 minutes pier 
to pier, and the passengers step off vir- 
tually into the heart of San Francisco’s 
business district. On board the com- 
muter’s lot is little short of idyllic. City- 
bound riders, too rushed for breakfast 
at home, can buy mugs of fresh coffee, 
homemade blueberry muffins and cup- 
cakes at the snack bar on the second 
deck. For cyclists there are bike racks 
below. From the sunny afterdeck, com- 
muters can stare at some of the hand- 
somest scenery in the world—the spec- 
tacular Golden Gate Bridge, Sausalito’s 
tiny houses clinging like mussels to the 
surrounding green-brown hills, deserteal 
Alcatraz with wildflowers growing on 
its rocky sides, and the San Francisco 
hills covered with white and pastel build- 
ings. In the evenings, passengers see 
the same splendors in a different light, 
their perceptions sharpened by tasty 75¢ 
martinis, fine Scotch or champagne. 

Mail-Order Minister. The agency re- 
sponsible for making the commuters’ 
ship come in is the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Highway and Transportation District, 
which launched the luxury ferry service 
to alleviate rush-hour traffic on the over- 
crowded bridge. To help attract the 575 
commuters who now make the daily 
round trip aboard the Golden Gate, the 
district administrators arranged the ferry 
schedule to get businessmen to their of- 
fices on time and ensured dependable 
performance by ordering maintenance 
engineers to work every night to keep the 
craft shipshape, The district also placed 
two captains On board, one to steer and 
the other to man the radar set during the 
Bay's frequent mists and fogs. 
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“GOLDEN GATE” PULLS INTO SAN FRANCISCO 





Conviviality is the rule aboard the 
Golden Gate. Several semipermanent 
cocktail groups have formed, each with 
its Own quasi-reserved section of deck 
space. Crew members have been known 
to introduce lonesome secretaries to shy 
brokers, and Captain Chuck Riechert, 
who went to the extreme of obtaining a 
mail-order certificate as a minister, last 
February conducted the on-board wed- 
ding of a devoted Golden Gate couple. 

Cushion of Air. One successful fer- 
ry will hardly make a dent in the traf- 
fic jams caused by the 100,000 autos 
that now use the Golden Gate Bridge 
daily, 31,000 at rush hours alone. By 
1980, the rush-hour figure should be 
47,000. Thus imaginative district officials 
are now planning to siphon off more 
bridge commuters with four ferries 
that are larger (750 passengers) and 
more luxurious (two bars). Later this 
summer they will also begin trial runs 
with a giant 60-passenger air-cushion 
vehicle, which will skim across the 
Bay in just 15 minutes. But District Gen- 
eral Manager Dale Luehring doubts 
that it will be universally accepted by 
Marin County commuters. “A lot of peo- 
ple don’t want to get back and forth fast- 
er,” he observes. “They say a_half- 
hour is just enough time for two 
martinis.” 


FADDISH PATCHES FOR JEANS: COLORFUL, CLEVER, ARTISTIC, IDEOLOGICAL— 
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Patchwork Fashions 

Long, long ago—perhaps as far back 
as the early "60s—patches on worn or 
torn clothing were a mark of poverty, 
or at least of thrift. The patch has 
come a long way since then. Today it 
is colorful, clever, artistic and even ideo- 
logical. Whether to hide holes on worn 
clothing or simply to adorn brand-new 
apparel—especially denim jeans and 
jackets—patching is the bright new fad. 

Although some of the patches are 
still homemade, most now come from 
Opportunistic manufacturers, who are 
spewing them forth in a dizzying va- 
riety; hearts, flowers, butterflies and a 
rainbow (usually worn across the hips) 
are popular. So are noncom stripes, 
Viet Nam insignia and Disney char- 
acters. There are metal studs and leath- 
er scraps, attached when and where the 
spirit dictates. There are even patches 
that reek (for a few weeks, anyway) of 
fresh fruit scents, while still others bla- 
zon credos: NOT TO DECIDE IS TO 
DECIDE, for example. 

Plain jeans are no longer adequate 
for even the plainest Jane: now the en- 
thusiast can saunter into an expensive 
boutique like New York City’s Bill- 
ingsley, be interviewed by freelance Cos- 
tume Designer Linda Sampson, hand 








her a battered set of denims and return 
two weeks later to pick up a sort of 
patchwork personality portrait, sewn to- 
gether by Linda for $200 or so. Cus- 
tomers do not seem to worry that her 
interpretations of their personalities will 
be too freaky. “Basically,” she says, “peo- 
ple will wear anything they can get 
away with.” New Yorker Jann Johnson, 
24, carries the idea a logical step fur- 
ther: she has been embroidering her 
jeans with the story of her life. Her 
home, for example, is symbolized by a 
leather skyline of Manhattan; her Cal- 
ifornia past is portrayed on a knee. “Ac- 
tually,” she hastily says, “they’re not 
quite finished.” 

Police Badge. Hollywood boasts a 
shop, the Liquid Butterfly, that special- 
izes in the custom patching of jeans. 


Owner Charlotte Stewart says she is | 


“trying to get people to recycle their 
clothes. Instead of throwing out a ripped 
pair of jeans, we think it’s nicer to put a 
pretty patch on them.” One of her recent 
productions is a pair of jeans embroi- 
dered to resemble a hollow tree, with 13 
butterflies, a bee and a ladybug buzzing 
up from it. That assignment took about 
30 hours and cost the owner $65. The 
buyer, she notes, was a man. 
Considerably less expensive are the 
do-it-yourself patches that cost anywhere 
from 25¢ to a few dollars. Perhaps the 
most startling of these is an assortment 


of astrological pornopatches, each of | 


which depicts two erotically entangled 
figures and a one-word summary of the 
sign’s characteristics (Cancer is “ver- 
satile’; Leo is “friendly”). 

Not all of the patch messages con- 
cern sex. Appliqués allow the wearer to 
spell out practically anything that he is 
concerned with at the moment—peace, 
pot or politics. There are patches read- 
ing WORK FOR PEACE and some in the 
shape of doves and peace symbols. Oth- 
ers portray the Black Panther fist sa- 
lute, the Puerto Rican flag and a Chi- 
cago police badge. One of the more 
elaborate looks like a marijuana plant 
and is inscribed with the slogan FLY 
THE AMERICAN WAY, 
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Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some hotels. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
George V in Paris. 














Apply now. Write American Express, Box 2912, N.Y., N.Y. 10008. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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Compared To The Other Extra-Strength Tablet: 


Gives You Twice As Much Of The 
Pain-Reliever Doctors 
Recommend Most For Headaches 





ANACIN 


we 


The Other Extra 
Strength Tablet 





And twice as many 
people now use it! 


Compare 


If you suffer sharp, throbbing pain of ten- 
sion headaches, you should try this extra- 
strength tablet. 

Compared to the other extra-strength 
tablet, even with its added pain-relievers 
2 Anacin® Tablets give you twice as much 
of the pain-reliever doctors recommend 
most than 4 of the other extra-strength 
tablets. And twice as many people now 
use Anacin, 

Anacin gives real fast relief from tension 
headache pain. So its tension goes—you 
function better and do a better job. 

Doesn't it make good sense to try fast 
acting, extra-strength Anacin Tablets? 
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The Fight to Save Wild Horses 


Rocky, a dark bay with an_ insig- 
nificant little head, a tiny, battle-scarred 
chest, concave flanks and_ protruding 
ribs, was caught on Easter Sunday 
and has been confined ever since on 
the outskirts of Reno in a small pen 
with heavy timbered fences eight feet 
high. At the approach of humans, 
Rocky races down to the other end 
of the pen, perks his ears, then lays 
them back and gallops in mad circles. 
Only the pen is too small, the turning 
angle too sharp, and Rocky keeps fali- 
ing on his side. “Ain't he sorry?” 
laughs Mustanger Bill Victor. “He 
ain't hardly a horse at all.” 


OCKY’S sorry plight typifies the 
state of the 16,000 wild horses, or 
mustangs, left in the United States, most 
of them barely subsisting in arid brush 
country in ten Western states or, like 
Rocky, languishing in pens. Descendants 
for the most part of proud Andalusian 
horses brought to the New World by 
Spanish conquistadors 400 years ago, 
they are the only remnants of herds 
that as recently as 1900 numbered in 
the millions. If nothing is done to pro- 
tect them, conservationists warn, there 
may be none left by 1980. 

The Great Hunt. The mustang, which 
helped tame the West, is facing ex- 
tinction for obvious reasons: it long 
ago became outmoded by trains, au- 
tomobiles and farm machinery. Not 
worth preserving as game for hunters be- 
cause it is too easy to track and kill, 
and not worth preserving for domestic 
use because it is too wild, stupid and in- 
bred (according to some ranchers), the 
mustang has long been rounded up and 
“rendered”—a euphemism for slaugh- 
tered—by various entrepreneurs, At first 
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MUSTANG BATTLING CAPTORS (1946) 


the horse carcasses were valued only as 
a source of glue, clothing and violin 
bowstrings. But by 1945, industry rec- 
ognized that wild horses were a cheap 
source of pet food. That was the signal 
for the beginning of the great hunt. 
Sunday Killers. Between 1900 and 
1950, more than a million wild horses 
were eliminated. Even the Government 
got into the act. From 1934 to 1963, 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
its predecessor agency condoned and 
even paid for the killing of mustangs. On 
numerous occasions the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice held “close-outs” in which it gave 
ranchers 60 days to round up their own 
Strays on forest service Jand—and then 
proceeded to shoot any remaining wild 


Despised because they are free. 


horses. The bureau's rationale: the mus- 
tangs chomp up valuable vegetation on 
Government property. 

Far worse is the manner in which 
wild horses were “captured.” They were 
panicked by planes, then lassoed from 
speeding vehicles and hobbled by being 
tied to 100-Ib. truck tires (as vividly de- 
picted in John Huston’s 1961 film, The 
Misfits), Some were riddled with shotgun 
pellets and dragged aboard trucks half 
dead, others had their nostrils tied with 
baling wire, their legs broken, their eyes 
gouged out. Foals were left without 
mothers, who burst their lungs in futile 
attempts to escape mechanized pursuers. 
Some ranchers, resentful that wild hors- 
es compete with livestock for scarce food 
and water in arid regions, dope water 
holes, or simply ride out into the hills and 
blow the mustangs’ heads off. “Sunday 
mustangers” use weekends to rope and 
ride down wild horses, often driving 
them to the point of exhaustion or death. 

Time Correspondent Timothy Tyler 
last week talked with Chug Utter, a Ne- 
vada mustanger who in 20 years has 


“gathered” 40,000 wild horses, and in 
whose pen Rocky awaits his fate. Chug 
remembers flying over wild herds in a 
light plane and using a “four-ten sawed- 
off shotgun just to spook ’em. We also 
used an electric shocking machine, but 
we didn’t harm ‘em, That's all pop- 
pycock.” Anyway, says Chug philosoph- 
ically, “there’s only one end to being a 
horse, whether he’s a champion race 
horse or a plug: dog food.” 

The hatred or, at best, brutal in- 
difference that many ranchers feel to- 
ward the wild horse could stem from 
more than their impatience with any- 
thing other than livestock on the range. 
Hope Ryden, in her book America’s 
Last Wild Horses, suggests another rea- 
son; “Perhaps these living reminders of 
an almost obliterated Indian culture are 
despised because they not only continue 
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WILD HORSES TRUSSED FOR DELIVERY (1946) 


to enjoy a free-roaming existence in 
the wilderness, but haunt the American 
conscience as well.” 

Wild Horse Annie. The cruel treat- 
ment of the mustangs has begun to 
draw protest from some Americans. 
The most noted of them is Mrs. Vel- 
ma Johnston (alias “Wild Horse Annie”), 
a frail Nevadan who once owned a 
horse ranch and has been battling 21 
years to save mustangs. Under her lead- 
ership horse enthusiasts have pushed 
through a number of state laws de- 
signed to protect the animals. The thou- 
sands of letters Annie has sent to 
legislators and other government officials 
also helped to promote the 1959 fed- 
eral statute known popularly as_ the 
“Wild Horse Annie Law,” which pro- 
hibits the hunting of wild horses from 
airplanes or other motorized vehicles 
on the public domain. In addition, An- 
nie’s lobbying helped establish wild- 
horse sanctuaries in the Pryor Mountains 
of Montana and Wyoming and at Nel- 
lis Air Force Base in Nevada. 

But there are loopholes, The Wild 
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Isolated in barren grandeur of Montana’s Pryor Mountains, this stallion is one of America’s last 16,000 wild horses 


Refuting a common belief that all wild horses are mangy, two mares and a colt trot proudly thr h Pryor Mountains 








Hunters closing in to lasso panic-stricken horses from a truck speeding over salt flats in Nevada. 








A lassoed horse drags a heavy rubber tire until he is exhausted and entangled in rope. Next stop: a dog-food plant. 





$2,350° 


The whole idea of a station wagon is to 
have a car that can haul things. Even big, clumsy 
things. Any station wagon that makes it hard to 
get those things in and out is missing the point. 
That's why our wagon is built the way it is. 

Thereare five doors on the Datsun wagon, 
and three of them lead to the load compartment. 
That’s more accessibility than you'll find on alot 
of other wagons in our price range. Even more 
than on most panel trucks. 


We wouldn't have it any other way. We 
don't believe in cutting down on necessities like 
those two extra doors. In fact, we don’t even 
believe in cutting down on the non-necessities. 
Fully reclining bucket seats, for instance. And 
disc brakes, and nylon carpeting, tinted glass, 
even whitewall tires. They're all standard equip- 
ment. They're all part of the deal at $2,3507 So if 
you want a wagon with accessibility try this: 

Drive a Datsun...then decide. 


nd the two extra doors 
don't cost a thing. 
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“Plus tax, license, local freight, dealer preparation. Specifications and price subject to 


hange without notice 


Horse Annie Law, for instance, leaves 
enforcement to local communities, 
where the leading citizens often are 
ranchers. As a result, the hunting down 
of wild horses continues. Some brazen 
mustangers even let their branded hors- 
es mix with wild horses, then capture 
the entire bunch. If investigators dis- 
cover wild horses in the herd, the mus- 
tanger explains that he was only trying 
to recover his stock. 

New Laws. Largely through the ef- 
forts of Wild Horse Annie, new and 
tougher laws are now before Congress. 
The Senate passed its version last week; 
the House version is still in committee. 
Both bills would give full responsibility 
for protecting and managing wild hors- 
es to the Bureau of Land Management 
and the U.S. Forest Service, and would 
prohibit the killing of mustangs except 
by trained Government agents—and 
then only when the number of horses be- 
comes excessive. Violators would be sub- 
ject to fines of up to $2,000, one year 
in jail, or both. The bills would make 
wild horses a part of the national her- 
itage, and establish new refuges on pub- 
lic lands. 

Ecologists and conservationists are 
joining forces with those who want to 
preserve wild horses for humane and aes- 
thetic reasons. While ecological studies 
are incomplete, they seem to confirm 
that wild horses do not compete with 
livestock, because they usually roam 
mountainous regions inaccessible to cat- 
tle, and do not compete with other wild- 
life, because they are grass eaters while 
most wild herbivores eat brush. 

Scientists also say that studies show 
the birth rate of mustangs is low and 
that their number is kept low by nat- 
ural enemies like mountain lions, wolves 
and disease. Wild Horse Annie is grate- 
ful to her new allies but feels that 
there is a less pragmatic, more im- 
portant reason for preserving the hors- 
es. “To the people of America,” she 
says, “mustangs represent the kind of 
freedom we were founded on.” 


Delaware's Choice 

Despite powerful opposition, Dela- 
ware has chosen conservation over in- 
dustrial growth, Last week Governor 
Russell W. Peterson signed a law that 
stops heavy industry from locating new 
plants on the state’s 125-mile-long ocean, 
bay and river coastline. The law, first 
of its kind in the U.S., specifically bans 
oil refineries, petrochemical complexes, 
steel mills, offshore bulk-transfer ter- 
minals and paper mills—all potential 
polluters. “Clean” industries (such as 
jewelry manufacturing and research 
labs) may settle on Delaware's shoreline, 
but only after the state planner and a 
new ten-man control board approve ap- 
plicants’ plans. 

“We're keenly disappointed,” said an 
official at Shell Oil, which had pro- 
posed a $100 million littoral refinery. 
“We're particularly sorry to see that 
emotionalism was permitted to obscure 
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the fact that we are capable of build- 
ing a clean refinery.” But Peterson, him- 
self a former Du Pont executive, has 
become convinced that performance 
controls “are not an effective enough 
safeguard” against pollution; he espe- 
cially fears for the state’s handsome 
beaches which now support a thriving 
tourist business. Besides, the Governor 
warned, a massive influx of industrial 
workers “could build population pres- 
sure that would create more problems 
than it would solve.” 

The new law promises to harm what 
the U.S. Treasury and Commerce de- 
partments call the nation’s “trading pos- 
ture.” On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
except for some Maine ports, only Del- 
aware Bay has deep enough water to 
handle the world’s growing fleets of su- 
pertankers and giant cargo ships. But 
in a recent letter to a complaining in- 
dustrialist, Peterson bluntly suggested 
that there was a somewhat less eco- 
nomic alternative: “Forgo the use of 
large vessels and continue to use small- 
er vessels.” 

Despite the loss of potential jobs and 
tax revenue that more heavy industry 
would bring in, Delaware will probably 
not suffer much from the ban. The 
state has long attracted industry with 
its favorable corporation laws and its 
lack of a sales tax; now it also virtu- 
ally guarantees a pleasant quality of 
life. As a result, Delaware may actually 
entice more corporate headquarters and 
light industry than ever before. Sums 
up Governor Peterson: “We can afford 
to be selective.” 


Exhaustive Test for Detroit 


Although all U.S. manufacturers are 
now worried about pollution controls, 
no industry is more concerned—or has 
better reason to be—than the automak- 
ers. Under the Clean Air Act of 1970, 
Detroit’s 1975 models must be built to 
emit 90% less of both carbon mon- 
oxide and gaseous hydrocarbons than 
is given off by 1970 cars; by the 1976 
model year, emissions of nitrogen ox- 
ides must be reduced by a_ similar 
amount. If Detroit fails to meet these 
deadlines, the Federal Government can 
close the industry down. As a result, 
the automakers have launched a crash 
program, investing both manpower and 
money ($250 million in 1970) to solve 
the problems. 

Will Detroit succeed in time? Last 
week in a report prepared for Con- 
gress, William Ruckelshaus, administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, gave his official view. “Although 
it is very early for any predictions, it ap- 
pears that progress is being made in con- 
trolling the emissions,” he said. “EPA is 
moderately optimistic.” 

The Challenge. Ruckelshaus also is- 
sued final regulations on exhaust-test- 
ing procedures, making them a bit more 
lenient than before. The old tests sim- 
ulated a 7$-mile urban auto trip, start- 
ing with a cold engine (which throws 





off more pollutants than a warm one). 
To approximate more closely the way 
a typical car is used during a day (the en- 
gine is often already warm from a pre- 
vious trip), the new rules call for tests 
from warm and cold starts; this pro- 
cedure should reduce the average emis- 
sions during tests, helping Detroit to 
meet the standards. 

Moreover, the test fuel will be un- 
leaded gasoline, which unlike the lead- 
ed variety widely used today does not 
foul antipollution equipment; thus the 
engineering problems of the automakers 
will be eased. Said Ruckelshaus: The 
new regulations, together with the dead- 
lines, represent “a challenge to the in- 
genuity of American industry.” 

Detroit just sighed. “The test pro- 
cedures have been made easier,” said a 
Chrysler official, “but we still don’t know 
whether we can accomplish the goals.” 
Herbert L. Misch, Ford's vice president 
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EPA’S RUCKELSHAUS 
Moderately optimistic. 


for engineering and manufacturing, was 
more explicit. Between the 1962 and 
the 1970 models, he said, Detroit cut car- 
bon-monoxide emissions by 70% and 
hydrocarbons by 80%. “Thus,” he com- 
plained, “the task presented to us of an 
additional 90% reduction is formidable. 
We are most pessimistic about our abil- 
ity to comply with the 1976 requirements 
on nitrogen oxides.” 

There are good grounds for Detroit's 
gloom. By raising exhaust temperatures, 
a device called a catalytic converter 
can burn away carbon monoxide and hy- 
drocarbons. Trouble is, this step may 
also increase the output of nitrogen ox- 
ides, which no one yet knows how to 
curb economically. Unless the automak- 
ers can develop radical, new techno- 
logical solutions, they fear that the ex- 
pense of meeting the federal require- 
ments may add as much as $600 to the 
cost of each new car. 
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MUSIC 





King as Queen? 

The Beatles were still relative un- 
knowns playing stale-smelling dives in 
Liverpool, and Bob Dylan was staring 
hopefully into the spotlights at Green- 
wich Village folk clubs. The vogue back 
in 1960 was something known as “up- 
town rhythm and blues’’—the first at- 
tempt to make R. and B. more pal- 
atable to the white audience. Uptown 
R. and B, was so named not because 
any downtown brand existed, but be- 
cause in the offices of what had once 
been New York’s Tin Pan Alley, some 
of the best young white producers and 
writers were turning out new song ma- 
terial for all-black groups like the Shi- 
relles, the Drifters and the Cookies. 
The results were fascinating: though R. 
and B. lost some of its ethnic honesty, 
it still had considerable emotional sweep, 
plus a new sophistication. 

No one wrote fancier uptown R. and 
B. than a young Jewish girl from Brook- 
lyn named Carole King. Fast approach- 
ing 20, she and her first husband, a lyr- 
icist named Gerry Goffin, caught on 
early with songs like the Shirelles’ Will 
You Love Me Tomorrow (1961) and the 
Drifters’ Up on the Roof (1963). Masters 
at making their point quickly, their lyrics 
were predominantly simple, sentimental 
statements about love and loneliness, 
their melodies ingeniously brief. 

Low Profile. The era of Dylan and 
the Beatles came—and now seems gone. 
Carole King remains. Neither she nor 
her music has changed all that much 
Only now she is singing it herself, and 
seems about to become the new Queen 
of Rock. Her rise stems most immediate- 
ly from her success as a soloist on a 
March-April national tour with her 
friend James Taylor (Time cover, March 
1), as well as the joyful delights to be 
found in a new King album, Tapestry 
(Ode). In less than two months, Tapestry 
has become the No. | album in the U.S., 
and a coupling of two of its songs, /t’s 
Too Late and I Feel the Earth 
Move, the No. | single. 

As a performer, Carole has 
what might be charitably called 
a low musical profile. At a re- 
cent Carnegie Hall concert, she 


BLUES & MARIACHI 


came out in an unpretentious print dress 
and sat down at the piano, alone on 
the stage and looking somewhat frail 
and plaintive. All that changed in sec- 
onds as she began thumping out a mes- 
merizing uh-uh, UH-UH, uh-uh, UH-UH 
bass rhythm, and then began to wail: 


1 feel the earth move under my feet 
1 feel the sky tumbling down, 

1 feel my heart start to remblin’, 
Whenever you're around, 


Hue and Cry. Hers is far from a 
great natural voice, but it has the de- 
ceptive thin strength of a whip an- 
tenna. Its basic hue is a Canarsie twang 
that suggests Judy Holliday negotiating 
The Party's Over, But hue is one thing 
and cry another, as proved by Carole’s 
pile-driving thrust in a number called 
Smackwater Jack, or her tender, search- 
ing way with the line, “Sometimes I won- 
der if I'm ever gonna make it home 
again.” 

Mostly, Carole writes songs that are 
well suited to today’s nostalgia for old- 
fashioned romance, loneliness (So Far 
Away), love (Where You Lead) and 
fondness for children (Child of Mine). 


HONEY & MAGNOLIA 
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In content, they are not so very dif- 
ferent from the late Janis Joplin’s, but 
worlds apart in style. 

So, too, is Carole’s way of living. In 
the early Tin Pan Alley days she and 
Goffin, whom she has since divorced, 
led a hectic life, and had to bring their 
baby to the office. Now she lets very lit- 
tle disturb the life she has arranged for 
herself in the Laurel Canyon house in 
Los Angeles where she tends to her nine- 
and eleven-year-old daughters by her 
first marriage; she is expecting the first 
child of her recent marriage to Bass Play- 
er Charles Larkey. 

Strange are the ways of pop taste 
When Janis died last fall, it seemed for 
a while that women had lost their one 
stronghold in the world of rock. Now 
not only Carole but a number of other 
girls are trying to fill it. Among them: 
> Carly Simon, 26, offspring of a branch 
of the publishing Simons (& Schuster). 
At Sarah Lawrence, she and Sister Lucy 
had a popular folk duo called the Si- 
mon Sisters. Carly’s debut album on 
Elektra shows her to be an adept com- 
poser in a fair range of styles (folk, coun- 
try, pop). As a singer, she can be dusky 
and down-home simple in One More 
Time, or full of poised wisdom in her 
top-20 single That's the Way I've AIl- 
ways Heard It Should Be. 
> Linda Ronstadt, 25, has had two Cap- 
itol LPs out in less than a year. Born in 
Tucson, Ariz., she is basically a country- 
rock stylist. Her musical interests (Cajun 
and mariachi among them) are broad, 
and she can somehow get as much kick 
into singing a slow blues number as into 
a wailing rock version of Wayne Raney’s 
We Need a Lot More of Jesus (and a Lot 
Less Rock and Roll). 
> Rita Coolidge, 26, is a Baptist preach- 
er’s daughter raised in Nashville, Tenn. 
She began singing as a pre-schooler in 
Daddy's choir, later polished her tech- 
nique On four-part harmony in a Mem- 
phis jingle factory, learned country-rock 
as a back-up singer with Delaney & Bon- 
nie, Such rock celebrities as Leon Rus- 
sell, Stephen Stills and Ry Cooder were 
happy to play back-up on her 
new (and first) A & M album 
—perhaps because of the sensa- 
tional way she can bend a slow 
romantic ballad to a voice of 
pure honey and magnolia, 
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ALL IN MUSLIM PULPIT 
A unanimous decision on points. 


Winner If Not Champ 


He had lost every previous round, 
but unlike his fights in the ring, this 
time only the final round counted, Thus, 
after a four-year legal scrap, Muhammad 
Ali last week won a unanimous de- 
cision on points. The Supreme Court re- 
versed his 1967 conviction for refusing 
induction on the grounds that the Gov- 
ernment had wrongly attacked the basis 
of his beliefs. 

Ali had been refused conscientious- 
objector status by his draft board. When 
he went to his draft appeal board, the 
Justice Department advised it that he 
was not sincere and that his beliefs, 
based on the teachings of the Nation 
of Islam (more familiarly known as the 
Black Muslims), were “political and ra- 
cial” in nature, rather than religious as 
required by law. The appeal board up- 
held Ali’s 1-A classification. 

Before the Supreme Court, the Gov- 
ernment belatedly conceded that Ali was 
sincere and religiously motivated after 
all; but because Muslims admit that 
they would fight in a jihad, or holy 
war, the Government argued that Ali 
was not opposed to all wars and there- 
fore was not entitled to c.o. status. The 
court refused to consider the holy-war 
argument, thereby failing to set a prec- 
edent for other Black Muslims. Instead, 
it ruled that the appeal board's de- 
cision had been hopelessly contaminated 
by the Government's earlier, admittedly 
erroneous attack on Ali’s sincerity and 
religion. And since Ali, 29, has passed 
_ the draft’s age limit of 26, no new ef- 
fort will be made to reclassify him. 

The former heavyweight champion’s 
final victory in the Supreme Court was a 
sharp reminder of the unseemly haste 
with which boxing officials stripped him 
of his title after his initial conviction, 
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And though the World Boxing Associa- 
tion and other boxing authorities began 
moving last week to restore him to the 
ranks of the officially recognized, none 
offered even a hint of apology. Asked if 
he would sue to recover some of the 
money he might have made during his 
34 years as a boxing outcast, Ali quietly 
said no. “They only did what they 
thought was right at the time,” he ex- 
plained. “I did what I thought was right. 
That was all. I can’t condemn them.” 


Death on Trial 

The Supreme Court has in the past 
considered a variety of legal attacks on 
capital punishment and responded with 
varying—and mostly peripheral—rul- 
ings. In none of those cases did it an- 
swer a central question: Has the death 
penalty become cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment in violation of the Eighth 
Amendment? Last week the court agreed 
to hear arguments when it reconvenes 
next fall on that specific question in 
four cases involving convicted rapists 
and murderers. 

Many legal scholars doubt that the 
Burger Court will eliminate capital pun- 
ishment; among other indicators, they 
cite an earlier case, in which a death sen- 
tence was upheld. Justice Black wrote 
a concurring opinion stating, “It is in- 
conceivable to me that the Framers in- 
tended to end capital punishment by 
the [Eighth] Amendment.” On the oth- 
er hand, last week the court saved 39 
prisoners from execution, -including 
Richard Speck, who killed eight stu- 
dent nurses in Chicago in 1966. The con- 
victions of the 39 were not affected, 
but the sentences were set aside on the 
basis of a 1968 decision which held im- 
position of death unconstitutional if op- 
ponents of capital punishment had been 
automatically excluded from the jury. 

However the court rules on the ar- 
gument that capital punishment is cruel 
and unusual, its decision to consider it 
means another extension of the 3}-year- 
old U.S. moratorium on executions. 


A Way for Lester 

The law is designed to provide order 
in human affairs, but its technicalities 
sometimes lead it helplessly toward in- 
justices. In such cases, though, men 
can occasionally find ways to rescue fair- 
ness. In Michigan recently a way was 
found for Lester Stiggers. 

A black child of divorced Arkansas 
parents, Stiggers awoke one night at 
age ten to find his father trying to at- 
tack him sexually. At 15, when his fa- 
ther came at him with a belt, Lester 
in desperation blew the man apart 
with a shotgun. Sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for first-degree murder, he 
went to Arkansas’ infamous Cummins 
Prison Farm. “Once I was beaten ev- 
ery day for a month,” he recalls, “be- 





cause I didn’t have the money to pay 
off a trusty.” Transferred to another pris- 
on, he earned a five-day leave and 
promptly fled to Detroit, where his moth- 
er lived. 

As soon as he arrived, early last 
year, he went to the police. But no fu- 
gitive warrant had been served for him, 
and he was not held. Stiggers quickly 
started putting himself together, earned 
a diploma in auto repair at a com- 
munity college, and worked as a bus- 
boy, dishwasher, mechanic and carpen- 
ter. Then, almost a year later, the Ar- 
kansas fugitive warrant arrived and he 
was arrested, 

Rare Intervention. Extradition be- 
tween states is usually a mere formal- 
ity. The Constitution commands that 
each state surrender criminals from oth- 
er states. Still, Governors must go 
through the procedure of granting the 
extradition request. For two months, 
while Stiggers remained in a Detroit 
jail, Michigan's Governor William Mil- 
liken deliberated. Popular interest in 
Stiggers’ case developed; at a hearing, 
he said that he was sure he would be 
killed once he was back inside an Ar- 
kansas prison. Though it is rare for a 
Governor to do so, Milliken finally de- 
cided that “extradition would not serve 
the ends of justice.” 

Astonishingly, Michigan's refusal to 
give up Stiggers was received with un- 
derstanding even in the rebuffed state. 
Said Arkansas Governor Dale Bumpers 
who campaigned as a prison reformer, 
“By the expiration of my administration, 
I hope there will never be any cause for a 
Governor of another state to refuse to 
extradite a man to Arkansas.” As for 21- 
year-old Lester Stiggers, 1971 is going to 
be a good year. When he left Detroit's 
Wayne County jail, he already had plans. 
“Got a job all set,” he said, “Start Mon- 
day. Gonna try to go to Wayne State 
University at night. There’s not gonna be 
any more trouble.” 
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STIGGERS BEFORE BEING FREED 
No more trouble, 
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BUSINESS 





A Vehement Policy of No Change 





W AT more should Richard Nixon 
do to speed up the lethargic busi- 
ness recovery and slow inflation? The 
President chewed over that question with 
his economic advisers during a weekend 
at Camp David and with the Cabinet 
at the start of last week. He came out 
with a clear answer: nothing. 

The answer was not unexpected; more 
surprising was the vehemence with 
which Nixon threw away his options. 
He designated Treasury Secretary John 
Connally, a nominal Democrat, as “chief 
economic spokesman,” a new title in 
the Administration. The tall, smooth 
Texan promptly became Nixon’s no 
man. In the most unyielding language, 
Connally announced that the President 
would not set up a wage-price review 
board, would not declare wage-price con- 
trols, would not ask Congress for a stim- 
ulative tax cut and would not coun- 
tenance any further increase in federal 
spending unless it was “directly related 
to reducing unemployment.” 

“Myth on Jobs. Connally reported 
that Nixon is confident that present bud- 
get and Federal Reserve monetary pol- 
icies will quicken the pace of business 
and cut unemployment—eventually. In 
June, the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate dropped from 6.2% to 5.6%. 
But that was largely a statistical quirk, 
because more than the usual number 
of students had not yet left school to 
start looking for summer work. Actually, 
the number of unemployed Americans 
jumped during the month from 4,400,- 
000 to 5,500,000. 

The Treasury Secretary, however, 
went out of his way to indicate that 
the Administration has given up hope 
of returning any time soon to full em- 
ployment, which most economists de- 
fine as a 4% unemployment rate. He 
derided as a “myth” the idea that a 
4% jobless rate should be considered 
the norm for the economy, accurately 
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noting that in the past 25 years the na- 
tion has reached that level for a full 
year only in wartime. This position rep- 
resented retreat for the Administration, 
which in 1970 suggested that it was aim- 
ing for a 3.8% rate in early 1972. 

After a brief period of worrying more 
about unemployment, the Administra- 
tion has reverted to considering infla- 
tion Economic Danger No. |. Officially, 
it continues to insist that inflation is less- 
ening, even though consumer prices in 
May rose at an annual rate of about 
7%. The men at the Camp David con- 
ference, however, were scared stiff when 
they got their first look at new budget es- 
timates. They were calculated on the as- 
sumption that the gross national prod- 
uct will reach only $1,050 billion this 
year, rather than Nixon's unrealistic Jan- 
uary forecast of $1,065 billion. 


FEDERAL RESERVE’S BURNS 
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The forecast now is that revenues 
will drop enough below projections to 
produce deficits of about $22 billion 
both for fiscal 1971, just ended, and 
for fiscal 1972. The 1972 figure is al- 
most double the $11.6 billion deficit 
that Nixon predicted in his January bud- 
get message. Democratic economists be- 
lieve that at a time when business is 
operating with considerable slack, the 
nation could stand even larger deficits 
without much risk of accelerating in- 
flation. But many of Nixon's advisers 
deeply fear that greater deficits would 
be violently inflationary. 

Selling a Non-Program. Democrats 
and some Republicans (including Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns, 
who has become increasingly disenchant- 
ed with Nixon’s drifting economic pol- 
icy) believe that the inflationary effects 
of bigger deficits could be contained by 
stronger presidential pressure against 
wage and price boosts, notably by de- 
claring guidelines. But Nixon and his 
economic architect, the soft-spoken and 
tough-minded budget boss, George 
Shultz, are ideologically opposed to any- 
thing that looks like federal interference 
in a free market. Shultz prevailed. The 
President made only one small gesture 
toward an “incomes policy.” He sum- 
moned steel management and labor ne- 
gotiators to the White House this week, 
but probably only to urge them to avoid 
a strike rather than press them on set- 
tlement terms, The Administration al- 
ready assumes that the steel settlement 
will follow the expensive pattern of the 
can and aluminum contracts, which call 
for wage-and-benefit raises of 31% or 
more over three years. 

Otherwise, Nixon opted for a policy 
of no change, declared the decision im- 
mediately in order to squelch any pub- 
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An original painting by Richard Milhous Nixon entitled The Economy, 
which, according to the artist, depicts the sun rising over a lush, green val- 
ley as sprites play flutes and dance midst dew-kissed golden buttercups. 
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LEARSON ON HIS YACHT 
A healthy discontent with the way things are. 


lic dissent within the Administration, 
and chose Connally, the most forceful 
speaker on his economic team, to sell 
the non-program. Connally may have se- 
vere political trouble doing so. Some Ad- 
ministration economists fear that with- 
out a change in policy, unemployment 
all through 1972 will stay around 5% 
—a total that Nixon himself once iden- 
tified as the “critical point” politically. 
Even if he belatedly shifts his policy, 
the President has little time left to in- 
fluence the economy before the 1972 
elections. Considering how long it takes 
for a policy change to be pushed through 
Congress and then to have an impact, 
a new “game plan” would have to be 
adopted now in order to score points be- 
fore the election. 

If things work out wrong, Nixon will 
be giving the Democrats a made-to- 
order issue. They will be able to pic- 
ture him as a President unwilling to 
fight inflation by any method other than 
the ineffective one of accepting con- 
tinuing high unemployment. Comment- 
ing on the President’s hold-tight de- 
cision, Arthur Okun, former chairman 
of Lyndon Johnson’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, said: “As an American 
I am disappointed. As a_ professional 
economist I am very disappointed. But 
as a Democrat I have to be delighted.” 


EXECUTIVES 


Learson at IBM’s Helm 

When T. Vincent Learson, then pres- 
ident of IBM, decided in 1966 to enter 
the Newport-to-Bermuda yacht race, he 
was given some jocular advice by his 
boss, Chairman Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
“You'd better not win if you expect to 
stay at IBM,” cracked Watson, an an- 
nual contender in the race. Vince Lear- 
son, a hulking (6 ft. 5 in., 200 Ibs.) 
natural-born competitor, quietly contin- 
ued his preparations, which included 
Signing On a crew whose record in past 
races was statistically outstanding. When 
the sailing classic had ended, Learson’s 
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stock fiber glass ocean racer Thunder- 
bird was the winner; Tom Watson's cus- 
tom-designed Palowan finished 24th, 

Last week “Tom Jr.,” son of IBM’s Jo- 
vian figure, told one and all that Learson 
was a winner in many ways. With Wat- 
son's warm endorsement, Learson, 58, 
was elected chairman of the world’s larg- 
est computer manufacturer, becoming 
the first chief executive from outside the 
“founding family” in IBM’s 60-year his- 
tory. Watson, 57, who had held the job 
since his father’s death in 1956, decided 
to step aside after suffering a heart attack 
that kept him away from his desk for 
three months last winter. Since he and 
his family hold 1.2 million shares of IBM 
stock (worth $383 million), Watson 
clearly intends to remain active in the 
company’s management.* He became 
chairman of the board's executive com- 
mittee and a member of its newly formed 
finance committee. 

Aggressive Ideal. Learson, whose 
present yacht is named Nepenthe (says 
he: “She's the Greek goddess who induc- 
es a pleasurable sensation of forgetful- 
ness”), went to work as a salesman for 
IBM immediately after graduating from 
Harvard in 1935. Offered a higher-pay- 
ing job by competitor Remington Rand, 
Learson nonetheless chose IBM because 
its machines were electrical rather than 
mechanical, He rose to general sales 
manager at a crucial time. Learson still 
admits that parts of computer technology 
are “over my head,” but in the early 
1950s he and Tom Jr. strenuously ar- 
gued, against the elder Watson's opposi- 
tion, that IBM’s punch-card equipment 
would soon be outdated by electronic 
computers, an innovation then dominat- 
ed by Sperry-Rand’s Univac. The young- 
er guard won out, and IBM poured vast 
resources into its own computer designs. 
After the corporation introduced the 700 
series of computers, its tough-selling 
teams made those machines and their 
successors the runaway leaders in a mar- 


* His only son, Thomas III, is a law student. 
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ket that grew from infancy to a $9 bil- 
lion industry over the next two decades. 

IBM's new boss will need all of his leg- 
endary energy to keep the company on 
a highly profitable course. The business 
lag has cut so deeply into U.S, com- 
puter investment that nearly all of IBM's 
9% sales growth in the past two years 
(to $7.5 billion in 1970) has come from 
abroad. Antitrust pressures forced the 
company a year ago to break up into sep- 
arate chunks its hardware-plus-services 
packages. As a result, small companies 
that offer specialized computer services 
are trying hard to undercut IBM's prices. 
To match them, Learson is sure to con- 
tinue abiding by the senior Watson's fa- 
mous slogan “Think.” He is also cer- 
tain to measure IBM’s leaders against 
his own ideal that executives should be 
men “with a sense of urgency, a de- 
mand for excellence and a healthy dis- 
content with the way things are.” It is 
a more aggressive slogan. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 
Responsibility Beyond Profit 


That business has a responsibility to 
society beyond the making of profits is 
by now a commonplace, though still 
far from universally granted idea. Busi- 
nessmen have often been confused, how- 
ever, by the exact nature of their re- 
sponsibility to improve society and how 
to carry it out. Last week the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a 
prestigious group of top executives and 
academics, tried to cut through the con- 
fusion. After long and lively debate, its 
50-man research and policy committee 
adopted a statement that lays down 
some principles and guidelines for cor- 
porate social action. Among them: 
> The “constituency” of a large cor- 
poration embraces not only its workers 
and stockholders but also consumers 
and “community neighbors,” the people 
who live near its plants and are inev- 
itably affected by its activities. All have 
claims on the corporation. 
> Major companies should adopt spe- 
cific social goals—for example, in hir- 
ing and promoting blacks and reducing 
pollution—and measure progress toward 
meeting these objectives as carefully and 
regularly as they now gauge progress 
in meeting financial targets. 
> Top management should encourage 
younger executives to contribute time 
to community projects in such areas as 
health, education and recreation—not 
as an “extracurricular” activity but as 
an “essential ingredient for managers 
aiming to equip themselves for broader 
corporate responsibility.” 
> Each big firm should set up a 
team, under a senior executive, that 
would look for potentially profitable “so- 
cial market” activities in such fields as re- 
building ghettos and designing efficient 
transportation systems—and do so as 
aggressively as the regular marketing 
staff searches out other new commercial 
opportunities. 


> Government business 
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efforts by a program of contracts, loans 
and subsidies for social programs—and 
penalties for socially or environmentally 
harmful activity, In areas like pollution 
control, where effective action depends 
largely on all businesses working to- 
ward that goal, corporate executives 
have a moral responsibility to propose 
and lobby for tough federal standards 
that all must meet. 

Cultivate the Garden. The statement 
drew objections from some CED mem- 
bers who still feel that business can 
serve society best by conducting its own 
operations effectively. In a biting dis- 
sent, Philip Sporn, former president of 
American Electric Power Co., argued 
that before business gets any heady no- 
tions of saving society it must first im- 
prove its own performance. The rail- 
road industry, he said, would serve so- 
ciety best by designing the “modern 
system of transportation” that so far it 
“has not even approached”; the New 
York Telephone Co. should improve its 
present “third rate” service; and the util- 
ities’ main obligation, which they have 
not met, is to provide “an adequate 
power supply, reliable and not subject 
to sudden cataclysmic failures.” He con- 
cluded: “Let us cultivate our garden.” 

Sporn undoubtedly has a point. Many 
businesses need to do a much better 
job of fulfilling their basic economic 
functions. That, however, does not ex- 
cuse them from pursuing broader so- 
cial goals. The CED report is woefully 
bare of specifics as to just what cor- 
porations can do to improve education, 
medical care and housing, but it does ef- 
fectively make the point that business 
can thrive only in a healthy society. 


COLOMBIA 


Emeralds and Bullets 

Diamonds may still be a girl's best 
friend, but women are also developing 
an insatiable fondness for emeralds, De- 
mand for the soft, veined, green jewels 
has risen so appreciably that prices have 
more than doubled in the past five 
years; the finest quality stones now fetch 
as much as $3,000 per carat wholesale, 
on a par with diamonds. What buyers 
do not know is that they are almost cer- 
tainly, if unwittingly, contributing to 
the prosperity of one of the world’s 
most lucrative—and bloodiest—illegal 
businesses. Some 90% of all emeralds 
come from Colombia, where mining and 
sale of the gems are supposedly a gov- 
ernment monopoly. In fact, reports TIME 
Correspondent David Lee, the business 
has been monopolized by outlaws called 
esmeralderos (emerald buccaneers), who 
pocketed about 90% of the $50 mil- 
lion that the world paid last year for Co- 
lombian gems. 

Discovered by Pigs. The outlaw mo- 
nopoly starts right at the mines, in the 
jagged Andes 60 miles northeast of Bo- 
gota. Many jewels are stolen by miners 
in the government's Muzo, Pefias Blan- 
cas and Coscuez mines. The thieves 
pocket most of the emeralds that they 
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MINERS DIGGING AT MUZO 
Settling disputes by Smith & Wesson’s Rules of Order. 


dig out of the soil, paying off the in- 
spectors who are supposed to guard the 
pits. Other stones are illegally mined to 
begin with. A miner with a few pesos 
to invest in dynamite and tools as- 
sembles a squad of men and goes off 
to dig. It is not a difficult job: the stan- 
dard mining method is simply to dy- 
namite the ground with a small charge, 
then rake emeralds out of the soil with 
crowbars. The stones lie so close to the 
surface that one rich mine was dis- 
covered in 1955 by pigs that turned up 
emeralds while rooting through a field. 

The gems are brought out to civi- 
lization by about ten criminal families 
of ten or so members each. Unlike the 
Mafia variety, these are genuine fam- 
ilies: brothers, uncles, cousins. Period- 
ically, they journey into the mountains 
to buy up the miners’ take. 

The trading center is the town of 
Penas Blancas, a huddle of 50 rickety 
buildings. There a mining-squad leader 
spreads out his haul before a family 
boss who may carry a million pesos 
(about $50,000) in a shoulder-strap bag. 
The emeralds are hauled back to Bo- 
gota, where many are sold to foreign 
dealers in back rooms of the dim bars 
and cafés that line 14th Street between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues. Jewels are 
smuggled out of the country by two in- 
ternational combines that finance the 
families’ buying trips. Some emeralds 
leave in the pockets of couriers who 
take commercial jets. Big shipments go 
out by light plane from one of Co- 
lombia’s 800 private airstrips. 

The illegal traffic handsomely rewards 
participants at all levels. One miner 
who began a small illegal operation ten 
years ago now owns two ranches with 


3,000 head of cattle, plus ten houses 
and other real estate in downtown Bo- 
gota. The esmeralderos, however, run a 
major risk—not of being apprehended 
by the government, but of being gunned 
down by one another. Any dispute be- 
tween a squad chief and his miners 
over the division of the take is settled 
by what Colombians call “Smith & Wes- 
son’s Rules of Order” (a Smith & Wes- 
son .38-cal. revolver is the esmeraldero's 
favorite weapon). The buying families 
regularly bushwhack one another's car- 
avans, and the victimized family then ex- 
acts blood vengeance; one feud between 
the Gonzales and Aviia families has 
taken 13 lives since last September. 
The total number of murders in the em- 
erald trade is unknown, since many bod- 
ies simply disappear down mountain 
gorges, but a minimum estimate is 200 
a year. 

Seeded by God. Officials of Eco- 
minas, the state mining agency, talk 
vaguely of legalizing private mining op- 
erations by contracting with them to 
dig emeralds, and of sending their own 
agents into the mountains to buy em- 
eralds for a central exchange to be set 
up in Bogotdé. It seems unlikely that 
such measures would stop the smuggling. 
Foreign buyers show little concern for 
the origin of their emeralds. The es- 
meralderos are confident that they can 
buy off or kill anyone who tries to in- 
terfere. Nor do they show any moral 
qualms about their operation. Says one: 
“The Muzo Indians had already found 
the gems when the Spaniards arrived. 
Thus we don’t accept that they belong 
to the government. We believe that they 
were seeded by God for the benefit of 
all Colombians.” 
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New Muscle in Arms 

When the Alliance for Progress was 
started in 1961, the Kennedy Admin- 
istration decided that one way to help 
Latin America economically would be 
to sell it fewer costly weapons. As Lyn- 
don Johnson later said, to sell super- 
sonic jets to Brazilian and Argentinian 
generals would be to “take clothes off 
the backs and food from the stomachs 
and education away from the minds of 
{Latin American] children.” 

Almost unnoticed, the Nixon Admin- 
istration has reversed that policy. In a 
move recently announced, the President 
waived the U.S.’s self-imposed $75 mil- 
lion-a-year limit on arms sales to Latin 
America and asked Congress to raise it 
to $150 million. 

Still, the turnabout was not total. 
Sales of costly and particularly sophis- 
ticated items like McDonnell-Douglas’ 
$4,000,000 Phantom jet are still em- 
bargoed. In addition, Congress may be 
reluctant to approve the sale of eight 
Lockheed antisubmarine planes to Bra- 
zil because they might be used to ap- 
prehend U.S. fishing vessels inside the 
200-mile territorial limit just proclaimed 
by the Brazilian government. But Ad- 
ministration staffers have made clear 
that were it not for fear of an ex- 
plosive reaction in Congress, the arms 
lid would be off altogether. Meanwhile 
Latin American countries can. buy most 
basic U.S. military equipment, including 
trucks, radio gear and small arms. 

High Prices, Low Scruples. Partly be- 
cause Lockheed and other salesmen 
showed up in Brazil and other coun- 
tries as soon as the U.S. decision was 
made, the policy reversal looked like a 
phase of Nixon's campaign to bail out 
the beleaguered U.S. aerospace industry. 
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The industry has been hit by layoffs, 
slumping orders and a threatened col- 
lapse of Lockheed unless Congress ap- 
proves federal loan guarantees, as the 
Administration has requested. Some 
Latin Americans, however, saw Wash- 
ington’s move as a typical capitalist 
plot. The U.S., charged Chile’s Marxist 
President Salvador Allende, was out to 
“unleash an arms race” in Latin Amer- 
ica. That did not, of course, keep Allen- 
de from accepting $5 million worth of 
U.S. State Department military-assis- 
tance credit last week for Chile’s own 
armed forces. The money will be used 
to buy a Lockheed C-130 transport air- 
craft and paratroop gear. 

French Courtiers. In fact, as Allen- 
de should have added, the arms race 
never stopped. While the U.S. continued 
to supply workaday items like Ford 
and General Motors trucks, hard-sell- 
ing Europeans were buzzing around the 
continent with irresistible offers of high- 
priced hardware with low, low credit 
rates and scruples to match. A con- 
fidential Commerce Department study 
completed this spring showed that the 
U.S. had “lost” more than $1 billion 
in arms sales to Latin America over 
the past decade—to the detriment of 
the long-suffering U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. The Nixon Administration is also 
worried about losing influence with Lat- 
in America’s military-dominated _ re- 
gimes. White House officials are par- 
ticularly concerned about the political 
clout that some European countries, no- 
tably France, have gained in Latin Amer- 
ica through arms sales. 

Arms manufacturers from Britain, It- 
aly, West Germany and Sweden have 
all found friends and profits in Latin 
America. Even The Netherlands has 
picked up a piece of the action; it sold 
Argentina a reconditioned aircraft car- 
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FRENCH-MADE FOUGA MAGISTER JETS OVER RIO 
Keeping up with the Gémezes. 
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rier for $3,000,000. Nobody, however, 
has come on with anything like the 
zeal of the French, who trebled their 
arms exports last year. 

With worldwide sales of $1.3 billion 
in 1970, France surpassed Britain ($480 
million) as a Western exporter of mil- 
itary hardware and now stands second 
to the U.S. ($2 billion). Arms and oth- 
er military goods account for 8% of 
France’s total exports, and a good share 
of its balance of payments surplus. In 
Latin America, ubiquitous French mil- 
itary attachés court Latin generals with 
all-expense junkets to the Paris Air 
Show and Latin treasurers with tempt- 
ingly low interest rates (when available, 
U.S. Government loans carry a min- 
imum 54% rate). Arms sales agreements 
have been made or are being negotiated 
between France and Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru and Venezuela. 

By far the hottest item in the French 
arms catalogue is Dassault’s 1,500-m.p.h. 
Mirage fighter. Last year alone, Das- 
sault took orders for 18 of the $3,000,- 
000 planes from Colombia, 16 from 
Brazil, five from Peru and the first 
twelve of a total order of about 90 
from Argentina. Total price: $627 mil- 
lion. Orders like that have made the com- 
pany’s chief, Marcel Dassault, the rich- 
est man in France. Dassault, 79, who 
has been designing planes and _ parts 
since he put together propellers for 
World War I aircraft, is worth perhaps 
$1 billion. 

After the Mirage. There is an al- 
most ludicrous, keeping-up-with-the-Go- 
mezes aspect to the competition for 
even faster and deadlier weapons. Part- 
ly because Argentina bought a French 
tank production line from Direction 
Technique des Armaments Terrestres 
that is building 1S-ton AMX-13s, Bra- 
zil bought an entire Macchi aircraft as- 
sembly line from Italy and will begin 
producing its own trainer and tactical at- 
tack aircraft in October, The planes 
can be used to repel tanks. Because 
Chile has bought nine new Hawker 
Hunter jets from Britain, neighboring 
Argentina is looking for a British Mar- 
coni radar air-defense system—and so 
is Brazil, which gets along with neither 
country. 

Apologists for such thinking like to 
point out that the region as a whole 
spends just under 2% of its G.N.P. on 
things military—less than any other area 
of the world. Considering the severe so- 
cial shortcomings of most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, however, even that is 
too much. Brazil, whose real enemies 
are poverty and ignorance, devotes 12% 
of its federal budget to the military 
and only 7% to education. Since 1967, 
Brazil has paid out nearly $500 million 
for, among other things, a squadron of 
16 Mirages (for $70 million), 112 Ital- 
ian Macchi jet trainers (another $70 mil- 
lion), six British Vosper-Thorneycroft 
frigates ($240 million) and two Vickers 
submarines ($40 million). 

The arms race could lead not only 
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to distorted social priorities but also pos- 
sibly to a shooting war. Only a few 
weeks ago, a World War II-vintage Ven- 
ezuelan North American B-25 bomber 
fired on a pair of U.S. Bell Huey hel- 
icopters that were mapping the Guajira 
frontier between Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela, where oil exploration is under 
way. In part because Caracas fears that 
Bogota might bring its shiny new 
French-made Mirages into the argument, 
the Venezuelans have increased their 
oil taxes—to the great displeasure of 
the U.S. oil companies there—and an- 
nounced plans to spend $35.5 million 
of the extra money on a jet squadron, 
That will make Venezuela the sixth and 
—considering the cost—possibly the last 
Latin American country to acquire 
supersonic jets. And then? Nowadays, 
as one foreign military attaché in Rio 
points out, everyone in Europe is push- 
ing missiles. 








FOUR COMMEMORATIVES 


CORPORATIONS 


Non-Coin of the Realm 

Like almost every other operation of 
its kind, the Franklin Mint near Media, 
Pa., is surrounded by a high metal fence, 
patrolled by armed guards and con- 
stantly scanned by closed-circuit TV. 
Refuse is carefully placed in bins marked 
CLASSIFIED WASTE, But unlike most such 
fortresses, Franklin produces no money 
except for some coins for several small 
nations. It is the world’s largest private 
mint, and it concentrates on turning 
out commemorative medals. The secu- 
rity precautions are not as outrageous 
as they might seem. In the past few 
years Franklin Mint has surpassed that 
nonstop disgorger of postage stamps, 
the principality of Liechtenstein, as the 
world’s most profitable manufacturer of 
things created solely to be collected. 

Last year Franklin Mint literally 
coined $45.8 million in commemorative 
medals, which “honor” everyone from 
U.S. Presidents to the Hollywood stars. 
First-quarter sales for 1971 rose to $11.9 
million, nearly double those of a year 
ago. The medals are sold in series of 
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up to 200 to subscribers, who pay about 
$3.25 each for bronze copies, $10.50 for 
silver and as much as $1,000 for plat- 
inum. The intrinsic value of the silver, 
for example, is slightly less than a quar- 
ter of the sales price. Altogether, some 
300,000 persons have signed up for 
one or another of Franklin’s collections, 
which are struck in high-proof quality 
and limited in number to the list of 
those who subscribe—and pay—in ad- 
vance. After that number is made, the 
die is destroyed, creating what the mint’s 
founder, former Adman Joseph M. Se- 
gel, calls “instant rarity.” 

Winner's Likeness. The 40-year-old 
Segel, who has never collected coins, got 
the idea for producing medals from a 
news photo of crowds lined up at the 
U.S. Mint in Washington in 1964 to buy 
the last bags of silver dollars sold at par 
value. Then part owner of a firm that 
promoted calendars, cigarette lighters 


historical foundation and set up the 
Franklin Mint Collector Society as his 
primary sales outlet. 

Besides dreaming up seemingly end- 
less new series for his membership,* 
Segel publishes a monthly magazine pro- 
viding background about the memo- 
rabilia and produces medals for groups 
that use them as a fund-raising device. 
The White House Historical Association, 
for example, has offered members a se- 
ries depicting U.S. First Ladies, and 
the U.S. Olympic Committee sold one 
celebrating sports events including the 
1972 Olympics in Munich. Franklin's 
founder is still slightly mystified at the 
collector instinct that his operation has 
uncapped. Says he: “Some retired peo- 
ple wait for the new medal each month 
and call the neighbors in to see it. 
Some businessmen get an issue and 
put it away without a second glance. 
Many people collect because it makes 


ENGRAVING EISENHOWER MEDAL AT FRANKLIN 
Making a mint on instant rarity. 


and other giveaway items imprinted with 
corporate trademarks, Segel saw in the 
picture “an interesting marketing oppor- 
tunity” for a kind of non-coin of the 
realm. Advertising in collectors’ maga- 
zines, he initially signed up 5,252 people 
to join the National Commemorative So- 
ciety, a profit-seeking corporation that 
invited members to vote on memorial 
candidates from a list of nominees and 
then buy the winner's likeness in metal. 
Subject of the first medal: General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

When production problems developed 
in striking early medals, Segel hired 
away from the U.S. Mint no less an ex- 
pert than its chief engraver, Gilroy Rob- 
erts, who helped set up the Franklin 
Mint and became its chairman. Con- 
struction was financed in 1965 by of- 
fering 400,000 shares of stock to mem- 
bers of the Commemorative Society 
and coin collectors at $6.075 a share. 
Anyone who then invested $607.50 in 
100 shares, which have since been split 
six times, today owns stock worth $24,- 
600. Segel and his wife have more 
than $9,000,000 of it. In 1969 Segel 
sold the Commemorative Society to a 


them feel like an expert in something.” 

Not necessarily in investing, however. 
Many coin dealers refuse to handle the 
relatively small number of Franklin 
medals that come on the market, claim- 
ing that they are unworthy of numis- 
matic attention. Segel cheerfully replies 
that some of his issues have already at- 
tained above-par value and dismisses 
the dealers’ grumping as plain envy. 
Sales of Franklin medals, he says, are al- 
ready larger than the entire collectors’ 
market for U.S. coins. He can also 
point to a growing number of other 
medal merchandisers that have entered 
the field, including Chicago’s Lincoln 
Mint, New York’s Medallic Art Co. 
and International Mint in Attleboro, 
Mass. It is still too early to tell wheth- 
er such growth will eventually become 
new proof of the old adage that col- 
lecting can be profitable as well as fun. 
But the millions of stored-away medals 
are certainly proof that artificial scar- 
city can add value to collected items. 


Current series: “Genius of Michelangelo,” 
“The Shakespeare Medals,” “Great Historic 
Sites of America,” “States of the Union.” 
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Another leaf from our 125-year history 


We helped Cyrus get 
rid of the grim reaper 


Until Cyrus H. McCormick, a Virginia farm boy, 2 2 
came up with his mechanical reaper in 1831, reaping ee , mY 
was a grim business. It was done with a special scythe— Sa 
called a cradle—and back-breaking labor. 

But McCormick’s reaper could do the work 
of ten or a dozen men at a fraction of the cost. 
It could free men for America’s growing 
industries, And cut the cost of bread to 
consumers around the world. 

Connecticut Mutual Life took a hard look at the new 
machine. And at the McCormick brothers’ plans for their 
huge new McCormick Reaper Works in Chicago. Up we 
came with some hard cash to mass- produce it. Over 
$600,000, Small potatoes by today’s investment standards. 
But a genuine contribution to the world’s grain production. 

The proof? Look in the bakery section of ni, 
your local market £ 


























For our entire 125-year history, CML has 
been actively engaged in promoting America’s 
‘Blue Chip’ future. And the ledgers also show 
that Connecticut Mutual has long been an Fs 
industry leader in low cost to policyholders. z 
Thanks to astute investing and prudent 3 
management, policyholder dividends have 
been unfé liling for 125 years. Today, ‘Blue 
Chip’ life insurance protection is better than 
ever and costs less. 
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Four Contact Lens 
Problems. 
One Simple Solution. 


WETTING 


There’s nothing like 
Lensine for complete lens 
care—including wetting. 
Just a drop or two, before 
rinsing, prepares lenses 
for eyes. Enhances 
comfort. 


















CLEANING 
No more need to worry 
about a separate solution 
for cleaning. Use Lensine. 
Fights bacteria and 
removes foreign particles 
that can build up 
on lenses. 
















SOAKING 


You get three solutions in 
one with Lensine. Not 
only wets and cleans 
your contacts, but it's the 
perfect solution to soak 
lenses in. Self-sanitizing 
and antiseptic. Helps 
prevent lenses from 
warping. 

















Fresh soak- 
and-store case 
comes with 
every bottle. 


For anew lens 
case and sample 
size of Lensine, 
write: Murine, 
660 N. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 
60611, Include 
25¢ for handling. 






STORING 


No more problems with 
carrying cases for lenses. 
A new one comes with 

| every Lensine bottle. 


A PRODUCT FROM 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Mama Cass Elliott, 27, brob- 
dingnagian belter of pop-rock tunes; 
and Donald von Wiedenman, 27, writer- 
actor and heir to a Bavarian barony; 
she for the second time, he for the 
first; in West Hollywood. 





Divorced. Vic Damone, 43, Brooklyn- 
born supper-club crooner; and Judy 
Rawlins, 35, onetime television actress; 
after seven years of marriage, three chil- 
dren (he has a fourth child by Screen 
Star Pier Angeli); in Hollywood. Though 
he revealed in court that he is nearly 
broke and is considering bankruptcy, 
Damone agreed to support payments 
of $2,100 per month. 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Georgy Dobro- 
volsky, 43, Vladislav Volkov, 35, and 
Viktor Patsayev, 38, crew of the Soyuz 
11 Soviet spacecraft (see SCIENCE). 


Died. Franz Stang!, 63, Austrian-born 
commandant of the Nazi death factories 
at Sobibor and Treblinka in Poland; of 
a heart attack; in his prison cell in Diis- 
seldorf, Germany. During 1942 and 
1943, when he ran Treblinka, Stangl su- 
pervised the slaughter of over 400,600 
people. Wearing a spotless white SS 
jacket and sporting a long riding crop, 
he often arranged for brass bands to en- 
tertain his captives as they were herded 
into Treblinka’s infamous gas “showers.” 
Captured by American troops and 
turned over to Austrian authorities, 
Stangl escaped in 1947 and fled to Bra- 


| zil, where he worked as a mechanic in 


a Volkswagen plant before he was 
tracked down in 1967. At that time, 
Nazi-hunter Simon Wiesenthal branded 
him “the second Eichmann.” 


Died. Lord Constantine, 69, onetime 
West Indian cricket star and the first 
black man to sit in Britain's House of 
Lords; of a heart attack; in London. 
The son of a sugar-plantation foreman, 
Learie Constantine led the renowned 
West Indian cricket team to victory 
over the English in 1928, later left the 
playing field for a public service ca- 


| reer. Knighted and made Trinidad and 


Tobago'’s High Commissioner in London 
in 1962, he was raised to the peerage 
two years ago. 


Died. Dr. R. Walter Johnson, 72, the 
Negro physician whose hobby was mold- 
ing promising black youngsters into ten- 
nis greats; in Lynchburg, Va. Credited 
with cracking the color line on public 
courts and in tournaments, Johnson took 
a teen-ager from Harlem named Al- 
thea Gibson under his wing in 1947 
and prepared her for two Wimbledon 
and two Forest Hills titles. Six years 
later he befriended a frail ten-year-old 
named Arthur Ashe Jr. “What made 
me maddest,” Johnson once commented, 
“was this idea that colored athletes. . . 
couldn't learn stamina or finesse.” 
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Poetry Today: Low Profile, Flatted Voice 


OR more than a decade a gradual up- 

heaval has been occurring in the 
world of poetry. Today, with more 
verse being published and read than 
ever before, those shifts in tone and 
style and direction, for good or ill, 
stand pervasively confirmed. 

Many of the old leaders, modern mas- 
ters who held sway over the youthful po- 
etic imagination for years, have now 
been dismissed or at least promoted to 
emeritus status by a generation that 
has little patience with the cerebral and 
the courtly. Scores of collegiate poets 
and: critics questioned by TIME cor- 
respondents on campuses across the U.S. 
found T.S. Eliot “irrelevant,” Robert 
Frost “too provincial,” Dylan Thomas 
a “phony Welshman,” W.H. Auden “a 
poet for the middle-aged.” These men 
still have admirers, but they lack fol- 
lowers. If among the enshrined elders 
the seating order has been changed—as 
in the latest photograph of the Soviet 
Presidium—William Carlos Williams is 
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the new chief because he dealt with com- 
monplace objects by using common 
speech, and he never rhymed anything. 

Depending on the individual temper- 
ament, other gurus are Walt Whitman, 
and Ezra Pound (of the Cantos). A spe- 
cial niche is reserved for Robert Low- 
ell. A genuine poet who happens to be 
a suffering man, he has inadvertently ac- 
quired followers who think suffering is 
the main thing and meticulously record 
their own under the impression that it 
is necessarily poetry. 

On the whole, college-age poets have 
apprenticed themselves to a somewhat 
younger, far less celebrated set of lead- 
ers. There is no dominant star among 
them. Their work, naturally, is varied 
and individual, but some classifications 
can be attempted. They may be rudely 
divided into five groups: the Polemical 
Roarers, the Confessional Sufferers, the 
Tiny Imagists, the Compulsive Reporters 
and the Cult Poets. 


THE POLEMICAL ROARERS are the most 
visible and vocal. Today they form part 
of the leading edge of youthful dissent 
and are largely responsible for the pres- 
ent popularity of poetry readings as a 
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kind of folk festival, Their roots go 
back to the late "50s, when shaggy beat- 
niks bellowed into the smoke-filled dark- 
ness along San Francisco's North Beach. 
Their once and probably future guru is 
Allen Ginsberg, now 45, and his Howl 
(“I saw the best minds of my generation 
destroyed by madness”) is still the best of 
the genre. Ginsberg made the poet into a 
folk figure again, and it was Ginsberg, 
too, who led the trek into Indian sutra 
land. Such preoccupations have taken 
more of his time lately than his writing, 
leaving Gregory Corso as his archdisci- 
ple. At 41, Corso has a tone a trifle less 
shrill, decorated with more literary allu- 
sions, perhaps more varied rhythmically 
than Ginsberg’s. It is still a prosody de- 
riving directly from Walt Whitman, full 
of “I saw,” “I swear,” “I weep,” “I 
curse,” “I look” and studded with sudden 
“O's” and exclamation marks. 


Are not the army centers in Europe 
ghettos? 
They are, and O how sad how lost! 
The PX newsstands are filled with 
comic books 
The army movies are always Doris Day 
What makes a people huddle so? 
Why can't they be universal? 
Who has smalled them so? 
This is serious! 1 do not mock or hate 
this 
I can only sense some mad vast 
conspiracy! 


In this same school can be found con- 
siderable work by Robert Bly, 44, a Har- 
vardman, pacifist and founder of a po- 
etry periodical devoted to new verse 
and progressively called The Fifties, The 
Sixties, The Seventies. Bly’s The Teeth- 
Mother Naked At Last is a long, sav- 
age, sometimes murky lament against 
the horrors of the Viet Nam War. 


Why are they dying... 

They are dying because the President 
has opened a Bible again. 

The Marines think that unless they die 
the rivers will not move. . . 

But if one of those children came near 
that we have set on fire, 

came toward you like a gray barn, 
walking, 

you would howl like a wind tunnel in 
a hurricane, 

you would tear at your shirt with blue 
hands 


It is hard to quarrel with such com- 
passion. The trouble with the Roarers 
is that their sentiments too frequently 
lapse into mere bombast. Bad verse in 
a good cause is still bad verse. 


THE CONFESSIONAL SUFFERERS have 
their enshrined god in Lowell. “Eliot 
talked about a world breaking apart at 
the seams from a stance reflecting per- 
sonal control,” explains Harvard pro- 
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fessor Roger Rosenblatt. “What people 
today like most about Lowell is that he 
seems to be coming apart at the seams 
himself.” But they also have a Virgin 
Mary—Sylvia Plath, a gifted American 
girl who wrote despairing verse until, 
aged 30, she put her head into a gas 
oven and died. Her poetry, taut with pas- 
sion, has been aptly described as “the 
longest suicide note ever written.” 

It is never touched by self-pity, how- 
ever, something that cannot be said 
about the verses turned out by scores 
of young poets who write in the con- 
fessional mode. Suffering, after all, is 
universal, and confessing it carries a cer- 
tain social prestige. Precisely because it 
is so tempting, few poetical practitioners 
rise above the general ruck. One who 
does is Anne Sexton, 42, who has car- 
ried readers with her in and out of men- 
tal hospitals, through marriage to a Bos- 
ton executive, two children and sundry 
passions. In her most recent volume, 
she writes in “For My Lover, Return- 
ing to His Wife”: 


She is so naked and singular. 

She is the sum of yourself and your 
dream. 

Climb her like a monument, step after 
Step. 

She is solid. 


As for me, 1 am a watercolor. 


1 wash off. 


Denise Levertov ranges more widely 
and experiments more ingeniously with 
poetic form. She was born 47 years 
ago in England, the child of a Welsh 
mother and a Jewish intellectual who 
had become an Anglican priest. She 
lived through London's bombing raids 
and moved to the U.S. in 1948. Her com- 
mitment to matters political in part re- 
flects the concerns of her husband, Writ- 
er Mitchell Goodman, who last year, 
along with Dr. William Spock, was 
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The only time this year that 


IME| readers will be invited to 


TAKE 
ALL 
FOUR 


BOOKS 
ONLY 


The four books pictured here are for real readers—people who don’t 
mind thinking, who recognize talent and style. None of these books is new 
—and none will ever be old. If you have ever wanted to read these mind- 
stretchers, send in the attached order form. The TIME READING PROGRAM 
will send all four books to you for just $1.00 or 25 cents each. 

There are no gimmicks here. TIME READING PROGRAM selections are 
among the handsomest softcover books available. The Chicago Sunday 
American described them as: “Just about the most beautifully printed and 
bound paperbacks published.” 

This special offer is our way of introducing you to the pleasures of the 
TIME READING PROGRAM. Since we believe our books are their own best 
advertisements, we naturally want as many readers as possible to sample 
them... hence the extraordinary low price of $1.00 for the first four books. 

The titles made available to you in the TIME READING PROGRAM are a 
diverse mix of everything that interests perceptive adults—fiction, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, humor, social science, travel, biology, belles lettres. 
Offerings include Isaiah Berlin’s Kar! Marx, Eric Hoffer’s The True Be- 
liever, J. EF Powers’ Lions, Harts, Leaping Does and Robert Penn Warren's 
All the King’s Men. 

As you can see, it’s an adventurous, eclectic selection of books designed 
to enrich the reader of uncommon taste, There are other literary features 
in the TIME READING PRoGRaAM to delight the discriminating reader. In an 
informative and entertaining Preface, the Editors of TiME discuss each 
book and tell why it is considered a classic in its field. There is also a special 
introduction to each book written by a literary expert with special cre- 
dentials in that area (for example, Budd Schulberg comments on Nathanael 
West's The Day of the Locust). 

To receive the four-book set pictured here, just mail the postpaid order 
form. There is no obligation to keep the books; you may read and enjoy 
them for a 10-day trial. If you decide to keep them, you pay just $1.00. 
Succeeding four-book packages will then be sent to you, one every other 
month, always on the same 10-day trial basis and each set at $4.95 plus 
shipping and handling. There is no minimum number of packages you must 
buy, and you may cancel your subscription to the TIME READING PROGRAM 
at any time. To order your first package at the special introductory price of 
$1.00, fill out and mail the postpaid order form bound into these pages. 
Or, write TimME-LiFE Books, Dept. 3504, Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 
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A PREFACE TO MORALS 
by Walter Lippmann 


Critic Edmund Wilson hailed 
this work when it was pub- 
lished in 1929, calling it “beau- 
tifully organized, beautifully 
clear.” In A Preface to Morals, 
this famed columnist wrestled 
with an important question: 
that while democracy was 
necessary to the good life, it 
was not sufficient. The heart 
of the problem is modern man’s 
loss of faith. In his introduc- 
tion to A Preface to Morals, 
philosopher Sidney Hook eval- 
uates the book as a “simple but 
noble work with a profound 
central insight.” 


“All with whom I share these vol- 
umes are impressed by the high 
quality of the selections,” 


Millard E. Gladfelter 
Chancellor 
Temple University 


“All are pearls plucked from the 
staggering torrent of books spill- 
ing endlessly from the presses.” 


—Victor P. Hass, Book Edition 
Omaha World-Herald 


MEMENTO MORI 
by Muriel Spark 


The theme of Memento Mori 
(the Latin words mean “remem- 
ber that thou must die”) is old 
age. It’s a witty, unsparingly ob- 
servant and astonishingly per- 
ceptive book about people in 
their seventies and eighties. 
Memento Mori has been des- 
cribed as “flawless,” “malevo- 
lent,” “macabre” and “funny 
and stirring.” Muriel Spark is 
also the author of The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie, and her 
work has been admired by 
Evelyn Waugh, Graham 
Greene and other distinguished 
novelists. She is a startling and 
highly original writer. 


“TRP looks great to me...partic- 
ularly good for adults... You are 
performing a real service in get- 
ting these books out so inexpen- 
sively to such a wide audience.” 


—John R. Everett, President 
New School for 
Social Research 
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EASTERN APPROACHES 
by Fitzroy Maclean 


By pen, sword and diplomatic 
pouch, Maclean, an under- 
cover agent for the British 
Foreign Office, helped shape 
some of the most significant 
events of our era. Maclean's 
exploits include deviling Rom- 
mel’s Afrika Korps, eluding 
the N.K.V.D. and parachuting 
into Nazi-held Yugoslavia. Yet, 
whether he is discussing the 
Stalinist terror of the 30’s or 
the German Wehrmacht’s 
operations in Yugoslavia, he 
writes with a style and percep- 
tion that marks him as an ex- 
ceptional storyteller. 
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THE BIG SKY 
by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


When The Big Sky was pub- 
lished in 1947, reviewers felt 
that for the first time, a novel- 
ist had captured the feeling of 
the Rockies. In The Big Sky 
the mountains emerge in all 
their majesty, and the people 
in all their humanity —hard- 
ened, cold and brutal, with 
their heroism hidden in tedi- 
ous, dirty, dangerous or even 
squalid events. In addition to 
its being a genuine historical 
novel, The Big Sky is a search- 
ing and perceptive psychologi- 
cal study of its central charac- 
ter, Boone Caudill. 


Softcover volumes of exceptional beauty and quality: 
5%” x 8”—half again as large as the average paperback— 
Set in large, legible type with ample margins — Many 
volumes handsomely illustrated with line drawings, 

Each cover is conceived by an 


outstanding artist and printed in color. 


Tim_E-LiFE Books, TIME & LIFE Building, Department 3504, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





Atter Nours, 
Jom Connolly goes 
fio the rescue 








A heart attack . . . a mangling collision on 
the New Jersey Turnpike... a child choking 
to death . . . an elderly woman lying in 
agony with a broken hip. Emergencies like 
these call out for help. 

Who answers? Tom Connolly, for exam- 
ple. He is a project engineer in Bethlehem’s 
New York steel construction department 
Tom and his fellow volunteers in an emer- 
gency ambulance squad serve around the 
clock in the Sewaren and Woodbridge, New 
Jersey area 

When Tom goes on duty he remains in 
the ambulance garage until 11 p.m., and 
then goes home to lie down beside an emer- 
gency telephone. When the phone rings, 
he’s off to a scene that is often bloody, 
sometimes frustrating, and always demand- 
ing. 

Tom has served for seven years, as medi- 
cal corpsman, driver, instructor, squad cap- 
tain, and director. When asked why he 
chose such a rigorous avocation, he replied: 
“Because it needs to be done.” 

Bethlehem Steel can’t take credit for Tom 
Connolly’s dedicated work on behalf of his 
fellow man. But we do take pride in the 
knowledge that Tom and thousands of men 
and women in our corporation have social 
consciences which lead them to volunteer 


for a variety of community services. 
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convicted for urging students to resist the 
draft. But Levertov’s most recent verse 
has been increasingly personal, an aus- 
tere mixture of poise and passion. 


Something in me that wants to cling 
fo never, 

wants to have been 

wounded deeper 

burned by the cold moon to cinder 


THE TINY IMAGISTS more or less dom- 
inate the poetry establishment—at least 
by the measurement of sheer volume. 
They derive from the original imagist 
movement, formulated before World 
War I by (among others) Ezra Pound 
and British Critic T.E. Hulme in re- 
bellion against the lofty subject matter, 
plushy rhetoric and rocking-horse rhyme 
scheme of the past. Pound demanded a 
poetry “direct, free from emotional slith- 
er.” Hulme insisted “it is essential to 
prove that beauty may be in small, dry 
things.” Williams Carlos Williams, whose 
five-line poem The Red Wheelbarrow 
is perennially quoted as the purest im- 
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agist creation ever, announced: “Any- 
thing that the poet can effectively lift 
from its dull bed by force of the imag- 
ination becomes his material. Anything. 
The commonplace, the tawdry, the sor- 
did all have their poetic uses.” 

The new imagists, however, sometimes 
seem to forget that though their pre- 
decessors worked a revolution in the 
manner and matter of modern verse, 
they and their followers did much more 
than narrowly practice what they 
preached. The use of the commonplace 
as image did not mean that it would suf- 
fice merely because it was an image 
and commonplace. Eliot’s evening is 
“spread out against the sky/Like a pa- 
tient etherised upon a table’—the image 
is clinical and deflative, but its context 
is not. Nor is it just an observation of 
central-city decay when Eliot writes: 
“The worlds revolve like ancient women/ 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots.” 

Many of the new imagists too, have 
forgotten Pound’s espousal of the “mu- 
sical phrase” (v. the metronome) as the 
basis of rhythm. Instead they have large- 
ly adopted the dicta laid down by Charles 
Olson, who presided over North Car- 
olina’s Black Mountain school from 
1951-56. Meter was obsolete, and form 
along with it, Olson declared. Instead, 
the poem could be given an organic 
structure: “The line comes from the 
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breath, from the breathing of the man 
who writes, at the moment he writes.” 
This dictum resulted in a whole gen- 
eration of poets breathily crouching over 
their typewriters, using the space bar 
heavily to stop or start a line as a 
catch in the lungs might dictate. On 
the page, poetry so produced had an ico- 
nography of spattered phrases, nouns 
that hovered inches above a possible 
verb, floating prepositions, typographical 
whiz-bangs of all sorts that suggested 
E.E. Cummings gone mad. But it was 
ideal for the lecture circuit. 

The current model for many younger 
poets is Robert Creeley, 45, a onetime 
colleague of Olson’s at Black Mountain. 
Creeley writes poems of a haiku-like 
brevity, petering out on an exhausted 
breath, sometimes fixed in the senses 
by only the faintest suggestion of an 
image. One poem—on poetry—goes like 
this: 


and there 
it was, a little 


faint thing 
hardly felt, a 
kind of small 
nothing 


But occasionally this kind of thing can 
attain a nagging sense of significance. 


An unexamined hump 
at first of no 

interest lifting out 

of the beach at 

last devoured us all. 


Other notable practitioners of the 
mode are Galway Kinnell, 44, and James 
Wright, 43. Kinnell’s “Getting the Mail,” 
which begins “I walk back/toward the 
frog pond, carrying/the one letter . . .” 
stirred British Critic Christopher Ricks 
to sharp-tongued criticism of the whole 
genre. Much of Kinnell’s poetry, Ricks 
snorts, sounds like “one interminable 
hag-ridden letter” to his mother. “The 
bated breath,” Ricks says of Wright's 
verse, “suggests that of some radio com- 
mentator in the moment before royalty 
arrives—I stand here under the great 
dome, etc. ‘I open my eyes and gaze 
down/ At the dark water.’ Such poetry 
has the right to take its time, but does 
it have the right to take mine?” 


THE COMPULSIVE REPORTERS, naturally, 
are somewhat more verbose, Among 
the most celebrated today are the late 
Frank O'Hara, James Schuyler, 48, and 
Kenneth Koch, 46, who, besides eight 
volumes of genial verse, has written a re- 
markable book about teaching poetics 
to elementary school kids in New York 
City (Time, Dec. 28). Schuyler writes: 


My thoughts turn south 

a white city 

we will wake in one another's arms. 
I wake 

and hear the steam pipe knock 

like a metal heart 

and find it has snowed. 


Koch is an expert parodist with a sense 





of humor. But he is also much given to 
recording reflections on the scene he 
passes in over-meticulous detail, or or- 
chestrating it with a refrain: 


Asleep with them: as in Tosca 
Sleeping with women and causing all 
that trouble 
As in Roumania, as in Yugoslavia 
Asleep and sleeping with them 
Anti-Semitic, and sleeping with women, 
Pro-canary, Rashomon, Shakespeare, 
tonight, sleeping with women 
A hig guy sleeping with women . . . 
O'Hara, who died in 1966 in an ac- 
cident on Fire Island, N.Y., tended to 
stick closer in his verse to New York 
and its environs than Koch, and his 
work more than anything else resembles 
a laconic journal kept for himself by 
an old young man in a dry year: 


I cough a lot (sinus?) sol 
get up and have some tea with cognac 
it is dawn 

the light flows evenly along the lawn 
in chilly Southampton and I smoke 
and hours and hours go by I read 


DAVIO GAWR 
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KOCH 


SCHUYLER 


van Vechten's Spider Boy then a short 
story by Patsy Southgate and a poem 
by myself it is cold and 1 shiver a little 


Fanatically intent on exploring their 
own particular circumstances, the Com- 
pulsive Reporters display reportorial vir- 
tues. Too often, however, their reve- 
lations merely seem miniscule, random 
and meaningless. 


THE CULT POETS are more cherished for 
their life-styles than their verse. They 
have, indeed, many admirers who have 
never read a word they have written. 
Ginsberg and Corso both have such fol- 
lowers. But the prinius inter pares just 
now is Gary Snyder, 41, who lives in a 
one-man commune in the wet, greeny 
valley of Nevada City, 150 miles north- 
east of San Francisco. Snyder wears 
buckskin vests and beads. He took off 
some years ago for a Japanese mon- 
astery, returning with a Japanese wife 
(Masa) and child (Kai), a set of Zen al- 
lusions, and a feeling for haiku, Sny- 
der poems tend to go like this: 

Masa in the warm dawn 

naked 
bending over Kai 
laughing, dripping 
from both breasts 


Another, in typical Snyder style, is 
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English tradition that | 
became the first name/ — | 


for the martini. 
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called “Song of the Taste,” and begins: 


Eating the living germs of grasses 
Eating the ova of large birds 


the fleshy sweetness packed 
around the sperm of swaying trees 


Eating each other's seed 
eating 
ah, each other. 


All this is taken very solemnly. “Sny- 
der and his school” explains Stanford's 
Donald Davy, “are relating man to na- 
ture, supplementing or correcting white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant thought  pat- 
terns with concepts derived from the 
American Indian, the Hindu and the 
Japanese.” 

Nearest counterpart to Snyder is 
Mark Strand, 37, born in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. He studied at An- 
tioch and Yale, and has since become 
a peripatetic poet in residence at U.S. 
universities from Seattle to (this year) 
Brooklyn. Strand is a figure of striking 
presence and panache, and if he oc- 
casionally suffers from the tiny-imagery 
syndrome, at his best he can be a harder- 
edged poet than Snyder: 


L have come this far on my own legs, 

missing the bus, missing taxis, 

climbing always. One foot in front of 
the other, 

that is the way I do it. 


It does not bother me, the way the hill 
goeson. 

The longer 1 walk, the farther Lam 
from everything. 


The cultist with the most fanatic fol- 
lowing is big, disarming Richard Brau- 
tigan. who affects slouch hats and gran- 
ny glasses, seems to spend much of his 
time in trout streams. He can be gently 
ironic and ironically tender, but is al- 
ways quite capable of imposing on his 
abjectly devoted followers such a min- 
im of the minimalist poem as “April 7, 
1969,” herewith printed in full: 


I feel so bad today 

that 1 want to write a poem. 

I don't care: any poem, this 
poem, 


THE SPECIALS. As always, the best 
poets tend not to fit into categories. 
Out of this middle generation, two po- 
ets in particular stand out as individual 
talents. One is W.S. (for William Stan- 
ley) Merwin, 44, who flutters female 
hearts on any campus he chooses to 
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if your salesmen think this is a telephone, 
they’re making an expensive mistake. 





It's more than just a telephone. 


And if your salesmen have 
been using it to say hello, goodbye 
and take an order once in a while, 
they've been selling your company 
short. 

Because when you know 
how to use it, it can be one of the 
most effective cost-cutting, revenue- 
producing business machines 
in your company. Especially when 
your markets cover a large 
geographical area. 


IT COSTS YOU LESS TO 
ELL MORE. 


The challenge you face in 
today’s cost-conscious economy 
is to increase the effectiveness 


of your sales force, while holding 
costs down. 

Sounds difficult. 

But the solution can be as 
disarmingly simple as getting your 
salesmen to use the phone properly. 


REALTIME SELLING 
SAVES TIME. 


‘Telephone selling is a real- 
time activity. 

‘The time invested in pur- 
suing the sale is the actual time 
spent in dealing with the client. 
And nothing more. So there’s no 
wasted time. 

Illinois Bell and AT&T 
studies show that over 457% of 
a salesman’s time is spent in non- 
productive peripheral activities. 

Like traveling. And waiting. 
And traveling again. 





And this figure doesn’t 
include the additional 19% of his 
time that 1s spent in necessary 
activities such as handling com- 
plaints, public relations, contracts 
and reports. Which leaves little 
time for selling. 

No salesman ever broke any 
sales records cooling his heels on 
a plane. In bumper-to-bumper 
traffic. Or in somebody's reception 
room. 

But a lot of salesmen are 
diluting their company’s profits 
trying. 

PHONE:POWER: A REFRESHER 
COURSE IN PROFITS. 


We don't expect you to 
become telephone sales experts 
overnight. So we're offering you 
some help. A comprehensive 
marketing and communications 
program which includes a course 
in Phone-Power selling 
techniques. 

Our Illinois Bell Phone- 
Power specialists can begin with 
a pilot group of your men to test a 
program in a specific market area. 
After you have evaluated this tral, 
the program can be expanded to 
include your entire sales force. 

The programs we offer are: 
How to sell existing customers; 
How to collect overdue accounts; 


How to reactivate old accounts; 
How to open new accounts; How 
to qualify prospects and make 
appointments; How to sell on the 
service call. 

What's more, Phone-Power 
enables your salesmen to carry out 
these functions quicker, easier, and 
more economically than any other 
method. 

For your management people 
there’s a briefing on the rationale 
behind our Phone-Power con- 
cepts. Not just in theory. But with 
actual case histories which have 
allowed many Phone-Power 
trained I|linois companies to cut 
their traveling expenses by 50% 
and total sales costs by 40%. 

Just call 800-972-0300 
free from anywhere in Illinois and 
ask for our Phone-Power booklet. 
From Indiana, call 312-372-2678 
toll free. 

As long as you're already 
paying for a powerful sales tool, 
you might as well start making 
money with it. 


Illinois Bell 
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At last you can get the 
Tequila that Mexicans 
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Tequila Sauza more often 
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visit the Tequila Sauza 
distillery in Guadalajara 
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We salute him for the 
professional ability and 
the extra effort that 
mark him as one 
of State Mutual’s 
outstanding men. 
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visit. Son of a New York clergyman 
and a graduate of Princeton University 
where he majored in medieval literature, 
Merwin made his way to Europe in 
1948, accepted an invitation to tutor 
the children of the Duke of Braganza 
in Portugal, then apprenticed himself 
to Robert Graves in Majorca. Merwin’s 
poetic specialty is the transmutation ol 
modern dilemmas into the no-man’s- 
land myth, a landscape of the imagi- 
nation that is universal and particular 
at the same time. Behind his prosody, 
an attentive ear can detect something 
of the frightening magic of Yeats’ birds 
crying in the desert, the dry exhaustion 
of Eliot's Gerontion. Merwin’s Words 
from a Totem Animal, for instance, 
launches a long journey of the spirit: 


Distance 

is where we were 

but empty of us and ahead of 

me lying out in the rushes thinking 

even the nights cannot come back to 
their hill any time . 


When I stop | am alone 

at night sometimes it is almost good 

as though | were almost there 
sometimes then I see there is 

ina bush beside me the same question 
wiv are you 

on this way 

1 said | will ask the stars 

why are you falling and they answered 
which of us . 


Send me out into another life 
lord because this one is growing faint 
I do not think it goes all the way. 


Merwin’s seventh volume of poetry, 
The Carriers of Ladders, had just won 
the Pulitzer Prize. No such honor has 
yet descended on A, (for Archie) R. Am- 
mons, 45, a shy professor, unknown to 
the lecture circuit, who teaches at Cor- 
nell and has only recently achieved any 
major critical attention. Where Merwin’s 
landscape is general, Ammons’ is scru- 
pulously specific. But he has a pawky 
voice very much his own: 


1 live in a bodiless loft, 
no joists, beams, 
or walls: 


I huddle high, 
arch my back against the stiff 
fact of coming down 


My house admits to being 
only above the level of most 
perception: 


I shudder and make do: 
1 don't look down. 


Despite such men, the impression re- 
mains that although poetic output ts 
enormous, poetic quality today is gen- 
erally in a depressed state. The prev- 
alence of acclaimed poets—and of po- 
etry readings—is deceptive. For the large 
number of established poets form a 
closed mutual-admiration society whose 
members double as critics, reviewing 
one another’s books and seldom saying 
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The one aspect of college life contribution to our society with will be leaders important to our 
that seems to remain constant is their lives. future. They include a wide range of 
that each new group of students Of all the reasons we have for young people with some very strong 
feels it can do a better job of helping _ supporting colleges, our belief in beliefs that they can do something 
society meet its present and future young people is the most important. | worthwhile. All in all, we think we’re 
needs. We think this holds as true So, each year, we continue our getting a pretty good return on 
today as it ever did. aid-to-education program which, this investment. 

It seems to us that campus this year, touches some 300 colleges 
unrest is publicized well out of pro- and universities. 
portion to the reality of the positive Many of the young students TEXACO 
goals of the great majority of who benefit from our assistance to yaw 
students. Students who, above all, colleges and universities will never is 
want to make a meaningful work for Texaco. But among them We’re working to keep your trust. 


We still believe in them. 
And were backing that belief. 
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an unkind word in public. The prob- 
lem of who should be celebrated, of 
course, is not created by the indulgent 
poet-critics alone. As Robert Lowell just- 
ly remarked not so long ago: “Our cul- 
ture is so heroically receptive, so will- 
ing to imagine that every straw in the 





The pay-off is greater efficiency and the 
ways it saves your valuable time. A simple flick } ‘ek seilie. 73 } ae 
of a key gives you instant contact with your staff, | MYSIACK Is a needle, that the real nee- 
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COST. on the Webster Teletalk intercom picks up normal con- At a time when many people are pro- 


ducing reams of declared verse, its fan- 


versation — even from across the room and carries it 
clearly to the most remote office ciers all too often react like ornithol- 
a ogists examining a duck. The thing walks 


This executive intercom pays in direct savings, too. Since 
pay’ 9 like a duck, its primaries are all in 


Call us for a Webster Teletalk handles all internal calls, you require less pee : ae ts 
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communications ciatively on the exquisite joinery of wing 
analysis and socket, the ingenious solution to 
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does not fly. 

: In current poetry very little flies. The 
— ~ | non-flying is, in fact, intentional. “Since 
HOW TO BECOME around 1960, poets have worked for a 


FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT % deliberate flattening of style.” admits 


Webster Electric Company, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 53403. A Sta-Rite Industry. 


Professor Kevin Starr, who teaches the 
“big” American poetry course at Har- 


vard. Adds Yale Poet-Professor May- 
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Tun, INTERNATIONAL, John R. Sauer, President nard Mack: “Advertising and politics 
P.O. Box 22458, Denver, Colorado 80222. have corrupted the language so that stu- 


dents shy away from any pure verbal ex- 

Announcing perience,” from anything “compact, fin- 
ished, polished. 

the TIME The complaint against the corruption 

E li st of language is just, but the poetic cure 

ne isn now practiced can be deadly, Among 

Program the college poets recently interviewed 


few could recite a line, any line from 
their favorite poets. “What sticks, in 
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classes. For information write: your mind,” they explain, “is an emo- 
TIME Education Program /Time-Life Building | tional stance, a landscape of emotion.’ 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 : _ | Perhaps so. Yet A.E. Housman’s sim 


ple, frivolous test for real poetry seems 
more attractive: if he thought of a line 
NEW YORK while shaving, Housman said, “my skin 
bristles so that the razor ceases to act.” 
Less frivolously, Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins referred to “the roll, the rise, the 
carol, the creation.” What matters in 
the long run are those few poems that im- 
print themselves on the world’s memory 
—and change man’s thinking and the 
sound of the language in his ear. Even 
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in any age, and fewer poets capable of 
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